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Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference May 7 


The theme for the spring meeting of the 
Norfolk Suffolk Conference, to be held in 
the First Parish Church in Dedham, Mass., 
Sunday, May 7, will be ‘‘The Principles 
of Unitarianism: One and the Same,” 
this being the common theme suggested 
by the Southern New England Council for 
all nine of the constituent conferences. 
At the afternoon session there will be 
only one scheduled speaker, Dr. Everett 
Moore Baker, executive vice president of 
the American Unitarian Association, so as 
to allow ample time for discussion from the 
floor. It is hoped that many of those who 
expect to attend will give prior thought to 
the subject and come prepared to enter 
into the general discussion. In the eve- 
ning there will be a religious service with 
sermon by Dr. John Haynes Holmes on 
“Religion in a Democracy.”’ Prior to the 
service there will be a “hymn sing’’ con- 
ducted by Rev. Edward P. Daniels of Con- 
cord, Mass., and designed to demonstrate 
some of the great values to be found in the 
“Hymns of the Spirit.’ 


Flowers for Easter 


All Souls’ Church in Schenectady, N. Y., 
which has found it very difficult to secure 
as much money as it desired for the Czecho- 
slovakian relief project, has made a con- 
tribution which is of real significance. A 
sum was collected for flowers for Easter 
and when the committee in charge heard 
of our appeal, the chairman and the com- 
mittee decided that they would rather that 
the money went to help the work that the 
Sharps are doing than for Faster flowers. 
The chairman of the committee herself 
offered to go out into the woods the Sat- 
urday before Easter and gather pussy wil- 
lows for the altar and the funds have been 
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sent to us as a contribution to the work. 
The significance of such a gift and the self- 
sacrifice of those involved is heartening to 
those of us who are responsible for the 
work itself. 

It is, however, only one of many sacrifices 
which groups throughout the country are 
making. Another church which has been 
closed for a number of years but in which 
there is still a small Alliance group col- 
lected $25 which it sent in several months 
ago. Recent news from the Sharps indi- 
cate an unparalleled need and contribu- 
tions are still coming in. At the present 
time we have $10,400 of the $20,000 which 
was our objective. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


Invitation to Ministers 


Reply cards are being sent to all ministers 
in the Southern New England area for 
reservations for the luncheon in connection 
with the meeting for ministers to be held 
in Hopedale, Mass., on Monday, May 1, 
at 10.30 a. m. All ministers are cordially 
invited, whether settled or not. If any 
one fails to receive a notice and desires to 
attend, will he please notify Rev. JB. H. 
Tegarden, making reservation for the 
lunch. The speakers for this meeting will 
be Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Dr. Frederick 
M. Eliot, and Dr. Maxwell Savage. It is 
hoped that every minister in this area will 
make an earnest effort to be present. 
Many matters of vital common interest 
will be considered. 


Switzerland: for 
Theologians Only 


What is the meaning of history? 

Where is the crisis of modern civilization 
leading to? 

What is 
present-day religious liberalism? 

These are the titles of three of the lec- 
tures to be held at an international theo- 
logical conference which the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom organizes at Rotschuo 
on the Lake of Lucerne next summer. 

Among the speakers invited are Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer (who will be in Europe 
this summer), Professor W. Kéhler of 
Heidelberg, Dr. W. Bremi of Switzerland 
and Bishop B. Varga of Transylvania. 

Professor van Holk, the vice president 
of the Association, will lead the conference. 
The date is June 18-21, and the general 
theme: “‘The position and task of liberal 
Christianity at present.” t 

The conference is one in a series of in- 
ternational theological meetings planned to 
build a theological framework for liberal 
religion in the world. 

The Secretariat of the I. A. R. F., 27 
Nieuwe Gracht, Utrecht, Holland, will be 
glad to send information and full program. 


the constructive task for 


Forthcoming Events 


April 20: 10.30. New England Associate 
Alliance spring meeting at Unitarian 
church, Fitchburg, Mass. Speaker at 
morning session, Mrs. Russell P. Wise; at 
afternoonsession, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin. 

April 20-21: Southern Neighbors Associate 
Alliance, Fredericksburg, Va. 

April 21-23: New Hampshire Federation 
Y. P. R. U. annual meeting, Allentown, 
N. H. 

April 22-23: Rowe Reunion of Young 
People, Florence, Mass. 

April 23: Worcester Conference, 
boro, Mass. 

April 28-30: Meadville Unitarian Confer- 
ence, Toronto, Ont. 

April 30: Channing Conference, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

April 30: Greater Boston Federation Y. P. 
R. U. Annual Meeting. 

April 30: Greater Boston Federation Y. P. 
R. U. annual meeting, Medford, Mass. 

May 1: Monday Conference of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, First Church in Boston, 
10.30 a.m. Address by Dr. Charles E. 
Park, minister of the First Church. 

May 5: New York League of Unitarian 
Women, Montclair, N. J. 11 a.m. 

May 7: Norfolk-Suffolk Conference, Ded- 
ham, Mass. 

May 7: South Middlesex 
Bedford, Mass. 

May 7: Worcester Federation Y. P. R. U. 
annual meeting, Hopedale, Mass. 

May 7: Channing Federation Y. P. R. U. 

May 12: Worcester Federation Rowe Rally, 
Marlborough, Mass. 

May 14: North Middlesex Federation 
Y.P.R.U., Wilton Center, N. H. 


West- 


Conference, 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Detroit, Mich., Dr. Augustus P. Rec- 
cord, Sunday, 10 a. m., “Church of the 
Air’’ series, Columbia network. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles Graves, 
Saturday, 9.30 p. m., Station WDRC, 
1330 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7p.m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 
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An Example of Social Action 


AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE of Unitarian social 
action comes from Oklahoma City. The newly or- 
ganized Y. P. R. U. group, known as the Frederick 
Eliot Forum, invited the candidates for mayor and 
council in the current municipal campaign to discuss 
campaign issues in the Unitarian parish house. Five 
out of ten accepted the invitation and their opponents 
who did not accept have been extended a second 
invitation. The auditorium on the first occasion was 


~ packed and one candidate for the mayoralty com- 


mitted himself unreservedly to the city manager form 
of government, a form which has already been en- 
dorsed by the voters. 

There were many questions from the floor and the 
answers to them as reported in The Oklahoma City 
Times were intelligent and sincere. 

In municipal housekeeping there is a field which 
might well be cultivated intensively by Unitarian 
churches. The good accomplished for the city where 
this sort of thing is done is great and is going to be 
recognized. The Unitarian church which puts its 
shoulder to that particular wheel makes itself a com- 
munity church, enlists the interest of its city, and it- 
self grows. 


Democratic Union and World Peace 


THE PLAN of Clarence K. Streit for a federal union 
of the world’s democracies to the end of saving world 
peace has struck the imagination of our people. Mr. 
Streit, it seems, has prevented—in the proper sense of 
that word—the formulation of the hope for peace 
that was slowly taking form in the public mind. We 
shall publish in our next issue a review of his book, 
“Union Now,” by Rev. A. Powell Davies of Summit, 
N. J. 

Meanwhile Mr. Streit’s proposal was recently 
discussed over the Town Meeting of the Air, and 
another Unitarian minister, H. Lee Jones of Law- 
rence, Kan., wrote an essay on the Town Meeting dis- 
cussion which brought him one of four honorable men- 
tions in a field of 2,700 essayists. Mr. Jones’s title 
was ‘‘What is America’s Greatest Need Today?” and 
he answered democracy, but he did not let it go at 
that. Too often the proponent of democracy either 
does not define the word or defines it merely in terms 
of everyone being equal in the sight of the law and 
everybody having an equal opportunity to amass a 
fortune or starve to death as his tastes may incline. 

Democracy, according to Mr. Jones, is a way of 
life rather than a state of things, and it can only suc- 
ceed when certain attitudes are cultivated. Of these 
the basic attitude is cooperation. ‘America’s great- 
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est need today,” says Mr. Jones, “‘is for more citizen 
participation in government. In the face of a world 
drifting toward totalitarian nationalism we need to 
encourage a new growth of essential democracy. . . 
The incapacity of government to deal with the prob- 
lems of an ever more complicated economic and social 
structure is largely due to the failure of great numbers 
of our citizens to take part in the necessarily co- 
operative efforts to solve the problems. The confidence 
of the American people has tended to decline because 
they have a growing feeling that their government is 
something separate and above them. They find it 
difficult to think of the government as in any real 
sense a government by the people. A growing number 
takes less and less active part in affairs of nation or 
state. <\.") 

As a means of dealing with this situation Mr. 
Jones makes not only the usual suggestion of develop- 
ing a more informed citizenry but the creation of actual 
mechanisms to facilitate ‘‘more active citizen re- 
sponse.”” He suggests a national Bureau of Informa- 
tion and Democratic Action which would direct public 
forums, publish a periodical giving information and 
comment on public affairs and make use of the radio. 

Mr. Jones’s essay was published in Town Meeting 
of March 18 copies of which may be obtained from the 
publishers, Columbia University Press. 


The Refugee Doctor 


IT IS A COMMONPLACE that there are hundreds 
and hundreds of cities and towns in the United States 
which are without resident physicians. Time recently 
reported that in reply to a broadcast question from 
Omaha sixty-four towns in seven Midwest states 
asked for the services of a young doctor who had an- 
nounced that he was looking for a place to settle. 

Yet such is the habit-set caused by our competi- 
tive methods that certain medical organizations are 
now fighting the admission to practice in this country 
of physicians who are refugees from Europe. Last 
week’s Nation describes how Medical Economics has 
made a “‘menace”’ of the influx, if you can call it that, 
of foreign medical men. Yet so far there are fewer 
than two thousand of them in the country. 

Thirty states already refuse a medical man the 
privilege of practicing if he is not a citizen of the 
country. And according to The Nation the House of 
Delegates of the American Medical Association is 
recommending that citizenship be made a prerequisite 
for all medical men who wish to practice. 

And this is being done while one third of our popu- 
lation get “inadequate care or none at all.” 

It is not good Samaritanism to refuse not only to 
help refugees to establish themselves in this country 
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but to refuse to let the refugees become in their turn 
the good Samaritans that competent physicians are. 
Nor is it good sense. 


Congratulations 


A LETTER just received at American Unitarian 
Association headquarters from Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
who has been in the Philippine Islands for some 
months, informs us that on Sunday, March 12, after 
the service in the chapel in the Convento of the Tonda 
Cathedral, Archbishop Aglipay and Miss Jamias, of a 
well known family of that name in the province of 
Ilocos Norte, were married by Bishop Aquilar of the 
cathedral and in the presence of Bishop Buyser, 
Bishop de los Reyes, and three priests of the cathedral, 
with Dr. and Mrs. Cornish acting as sponsors. Arch- 
bishop Aglipay asked Dr. and Mrs. Cornish for their 
formal sponsorship of his marriage because he and 
Miss Jamias regarded them as “spiritual parents.” 
Miss Jamias and the archbishop have been acquainted 
for half a century. She has taught in the public 
schools and has been a devoted and active member of 
the Independent church. 


A Westerner Interprets a 
New Englander 


A READER to whom we rather shamefacedly con- 
fessed that we had not yet read William Allen White’s 
“A Puritan in Babylon: The Story of Calvin Cool- 
idge’”’ (Macmillan) told us that we would find it worth 
while—perhaps he meant that it would enable us to 
understand other New Englanders besides Mr. 
Coolidge and so learn to avoid stepping on their toes. 

Mr. White was a friend of Coolidge and he is an 
impartial historian. Add to that the fact that he has 
a newspaperman’s ability to make whatever he writes 
interesting and you have the characteristics of this 
book. It is kindly, fair, judicious—but judicial. And 
it is in effect a profoundly saddening book. For, in 
order to get his historical perspective, the author has 
to go back a little—into the disgraceful (in a large 
sense) and messy (in detail) days of Harding; of oil, 
of wholesale bribery and corruption; and he has to 
exhibit Coolidge, then vice president and close to it all, 
walking “in prissy serenity across the ugly sands at 
low tide in American politics, low tide for fifty years.’ 

The earthquake was already due, its first tremors 
were hitting the farmer, but “industrial New England 
and the great middle class across the land were not 
worried by what was happening to American farmers” 
and Mr. White does not blame the administration for 
what this portended: 

“Could anyone have known the truth in those 
days? . . . If wise men knew—cloistered economists 
—no one heeded the warning they were giving.” 
Meanwhile Calvin Coolidge read the newspapers— 
“The New York Times for news, The New York 
Herald for editorials, The Baltimore Sun for politics, 
and The Washington Post for the local doings of the 
town. But none of these papers, no newspapers and 
few popular books in America, were publishing the big 
news of the day. For that news was still largely sub- 
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terranean. It was not news then in any newspaper 
sense. Ten years later, the story of these subter- 
ranean events became history.” 

Today, of course, we have a different situation— 
but not very much. More news of the kind which was 
then subterranean is published: though not always in 
the metropolitan dailies. But most of our “sub- 
stantial’’ citizens refuse to read it. Calvin Coolidge 
at least had a consistent philosophy—Mr. White 
tells in a very interesting way how his native Vermont 
“homespun” Puritanism was given a Neo-Hegelian 
underpinning by Professor Garman of Amherst. But 
the world failed to spin in the direction indicated in 
Coolidge’s philosophy. After Hoover’s defeat he re- 
marked: 

I have been out of touch so long with political activ- 
ities that I feel I no longer fit in with these times. Great 
changes can come in four years. These socialistic no- 
tions of government are not of my day. When I was 
in office, tax reduction, debt reduction, tariff stability, 
and economy were the things to which I gave attention. 
We succeeded on those lines. It has always seemed to 
me that common sense is the real solvent for the nation’s 
problems at all times—common sense and hard work. 
When I read of the new-fangled things that are now so 
popular I realize that my time in public affairs is past. 
I wouldn’t know how to handle them if I were called 
upon to do so. . 

We are in a new era to which I do not belong, and it 
would not be possible for me to adjust myself to it. 


It is always pathetic when a man has to say that 
life has overpassed him. But Coolidge was honest 
and, by that token, what he said was not pathetic 
but tragic in the dignified sense: he recognized that a 
new era had come. What is pathetic is to see so many 
survivors of America’s Babylonian days unaware that 
we are ina newera. But we can no longer live, either 
privately or as a nation, by “common sense’”’—which 
in this connection means merely rule of thumb. We 
must recognize today that we can never reach the Hes- 
perides by dead reckoning. Today, for any citizen 
to refuse to entertain new ideas, to be unwilling to re- 
assess his dogmas, social even more than religious, is 
to be guilty of treason. Treason, not perhaps to his 
flag, which will wave whether we are a rich nation or a 
poor one, but to his fellowmen: whose liberties and 
whose ability to stay alive, and in decent health, may 
depend on the intelligence with which the citizen 
votes on issues which were not even thought of a few 
generations ago. 


News from Czechoslovakia 


AGAIN word has come to the Czechoslovakian 
Service Commission from the Sharps. Owing to the 
situation under which they are working, it is impossible 
to publish their letters in any great detail. One or two 
paragraphs, however, are of particular interest. They 
write: 

“We met with the board of directors of the 
Prague church on Sunday, 19th, in a very moving 
session. ‘They are determined to keep the torch alight 
no matter what the cost and we have promised what- 
ever financial help is necessary for the continuation 
of the services. This does not include any money for 
the building, but only current running expenses . . .” 


They also write that the Red Cross in Czecho- 
slovakia has been taken over and many of the Czech 
people are in difficulties. Thousands of people are 
_ trying to emigrate and one of the great tasks which 
the Sharps are performing is helping to facilitate the 
emigration of those most in need. Many of these 
 émigrés are stranded on all the borders of the country 
and they must be helped. Another paragraph illus- 
trates the situation in greater detail: 

“There is a great need for direct relief in the form 
of food and lodging for people emigrating in a few 
weeks’ time. All of the Jewish professors and the out- 
spoken liberals from the University of Prague must 
_ leave as soon as possible. They cannot buy tickets 
without foreign money and none of their resources can 
be taken with them outside the country. Even the 
ones who have been granted fellowship abroad must 
have foreign money to enable them to travel. This is 
a very great need and one which should be recog- 
nized. In this same class fall the artists, doctors, 
_ lawyers and other professional men. . . .” 

: Mrs. Sharp also writes urging that all pressure 
_ possible be put on the United States government to 
pass the bill which is pending to allow a large group of 


refugee children into the United States, and urges that 
if such a bill is passed, it include not only German 
refugee children but Czech as well. I am going to 
Washington to see what can be done to include Czecho- 
slovakians as well as Germans. 

Another possibility of help for the situation which 
we are trying to follow through is to see what can be 
done to provide for Czech refugees in the Philippines 
and Alaska. 

The Service Commission, at its meeting Wednes- 
day the twelfth, expressed its deep appreciation of the 
heroism of Mr. and Mrs. Sharp in staying at their 
posts regardless of the danger and difficulties, and its 
recognition of the intelligence and ingenuity which 
they were showing in meeting the many and varied 
problems presented to them. 

The very fact that there are Americans in Prague 
at this moment gives renewed courage and faith to the 
sorely tried people and is, perhaps, the greatest single 
contribution which can be made. In order that they 
may remain there and continue to serve, it is abso- 
lutely essential that we who are at home should stand 
by them with our financial support. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


John Milton — Religious Liberal 


Mr. Haviland is assistant professor of English at the 

University of Pennsylvania. 

WHEN RALPH WALDO EMERSON felt it incum- 
bent to “remind the reader that I am only an experi- 
menter,”’ he offered the additional warning: ‘Do not 
set the least value on what I do or the least discredit 
on what I do not, as if I pretended to settle anything 
as true or false. I unsettle all things. No facts are to 
me sacred; none are profane; I simply experiment, an 
endless seeker, with no past at my back.” 

His famous address before the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1838 found his hearers as unready to accept 
him in this capacity, let alone follow him, as his polite 
congregation at the Second Unitarian Church of Boston 
had been on that historic occasion when he stepped 
down from the pulpit with the announcement that he 
could no longer administer communion or accept the 
formalities of New England Unitarianism of his day. 
Indeed, it is common knowledge that so exercised 
were the good folk of Harvard they proscribed him 
the college lecture rooms for many years to come. 

Yet radical as was Emerson’s pronouncement in 
his own day, two whole centuries previous another 
great liberal, John Milton, so often mistakenly asso- 
ciated by the textbook makers with the strict and fre- 
quently unlovely doctrines of Puritanism, made a 
statement strikingly similar. And since the age and 
place in which he made it were far less tolerant than 
Emerson’s New England, he was compelled to leave 
his great and individual work “‘Of Christian Doctrine” 
in the hands of a trusted friend, whence it wandered to 
the government record office, finally to be translated 
from its scholarly Latin at the behest of one of those 
kings whom this ardent liberal had found it impossible 
longer to accept. In this late fruit of his philosophic 
mind, he said: “It has also been my object to make it 
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appear from the opinions I shall be found to have ad- 
vanced, whether new or old, of how much consequence 
to the Christian religion is the liberty not only of 
winnowing and sifting every doctrine, but also of 
thinking and even writing respecting it, according to 
our individual faith and persuasion; . . . without 
this liberty, there is neither religion nor gospel— 
force alone prevails—by which it is disgraceful for 
the Christian religion to be supported. Without this 
liberty we are still enslaved.” 

The elderly man who wrote these lines had come 
a long way from the lad who, in a moment of simple 
ecstasy, had written what still remains our most un- 
affectedly beautiful poem on the nativity—yes, and 
perhaps farther still from that already mature man 
who had thrown in his lot with Cromwell and the 
Commonwealth. And here, in the great treatise, near 
the end of the dust and sweat of his labors for the 
Commonwealth, ‘‘winnowing and sifting,” he falls 
into contradiction and even occasional obscurity, for 
many are the conflicts of his early teaching with the 
judgments of his full-grown intellect; in the end, per- 
haps, he achieves a philosophy no more complete and 
final, no more free from error, than does Emerson, in 
his “Conduct of Life,” but it is, in general, intelligent 
and free of a deal of the bias of his age, in many respects 
strikingly like our Unitarianism of today. 

Milton’s is not the cool and contemplative temper 
of Emerson. Though he felt himself divinely dedi- 
cate to the muse, he could not, with the sage of Con- 
cord, maintain his inward serenity, writing as the 
later poet did to Channing: 

I cannot leave 

My honey’d thought 
For the priest’s cant 
Or statesman’s rant. 
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_The two men were essentially different in their make- 

up. And we would not now possess many of the 
moving beauties of our great English epic if he had 
had that temper. Instead, this man of soaring ideals 
hurled himself down into the very midst of the fray— 
with all its heat, and its filth, scurrility and shame. 
And with rude blows, for the most part, meeting his 
enemies on what he felt to be their own ground, he 
flailed about him for liberty and his beloved England 
—liberty civil, religious, individual. Never today is 
the freedom of the press jeopardized, but some one cites 
a ringing passage from the “‘Areopagitica’”’; educators 
bear witness to the advanced liberality of Milton’s 
ideas in fitting ‘a man to perform justly, skilfully, 
and magnanimously all the offices, both private and 
public of peace and war,’ and to his kicking against 
that “feast of sow-thistles and brambles’ still offered 
the undergraduate at Cambridge in its author’s day. 

Less known are his ideas on divorce, which, he 
laments, although marriage is a thing of the spirit, 
can be granted only on physical grounds, and then 
only by special act of Parliament, thus encouraging 
vice and illicit union. For these latter sentiments he 
was read out of church—a church to which he never 
truly belonged, a narrow, intolerant church with 
which, like his great idol, Cromwell, he had already 
severed all bonds of true allegiance. 

Although the poet was raised in a dissenting 
household, the elder John Milton having been dis- 
owned by a strict Catholic father upon the discovery 
in his room of a Bible in English, his background was 
a mild and tolerant one, partial to the arts, particu- 
larly music, at which his father was proficient. Froma 
Presbyterian tutor, he went with something of a shock 
to the orthodox realms of St. Paul’s School, under Gill, 
and the strictly church of England atmosphere of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. It was the dry formalism 
at Christ’s, indeed, which turned him against his first- 
chosen vocation, the ministry—but never from a 
curiosity in spiritual matters. His mounting disgust 
at the inefficacy, the corruptness, the intolerance, of 
the established church caused him, shortly after the 
trip to Italy which followed his M. A., to espouse 
openly the Puritan cause and, but a little later, to 
employ his “left hand” in prose for its support. But 
he was never truly a member of the sect. His words 
in the ‘‘Areopagitica’’ ‘“‘Wherefore did he (God) create 
passions within us, pleasures round about us, but, that 
these rightly tempered are the very ingredients of 
virtue?”’ might well have been offered to justify the 
maypoles at Merrymount! Alas, the Puritan idealist 
was soon to discover that “New Presbyter is but old 
Priest writ large.” To this varying background one 
may trace that conflict in Milton’s religious ideas which 
has been misinterpreted by some as a form of insin- 
cerity. 

As John Milton pressed on in his religious growth 
with inquiring mind, three things became to him 
constantly more clear: that man is predestined to 
nothing against his own free will, that his salvation 
rests in his own hands, and that God is not finite, but 
reaches out into all his creations. No one can deny 
that ‘‘Paradise Lost’”’ abounds in the most orthodox 
terms and concepts, but the liberal reader can hardly 
fail to see them in any other light than as necessitated 
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by the poet’s source material; several prove mere in= 
hibitions of his youth to which he does little more than 
lip service, or which he so interprets as to deprive them 
of their essential meaning. No matter how strictly 
one reads the allegory of our great Christian epic, he 
can find no two interpretations for lines so outstanding 
in their time as these of Gabriel to Adam: 


. . . Son of Heav’n and Earth 
Attend! That thou art happy, owe to God; 
That thou continuest such, owe to thyself . . . 
God made thee perfect, not immutable; 
And good he made thee, but to persevere. 
He left it in thy power—ordained thy will 
By nature free, not over-ruled by fate 
Inextricable, or strict necessity. 
Our voluntary service he requires, 
Not our necessitated; . ... 

Freely we serve, 
Because we freely love, as in our will 
To love or not; in this we stand or fall. 


“Self dependence” was Emerson’s phrase. For John 
Milton, man is equally the shaper of his own destiny; 
his choice and his alone whether he stand or fall. 

Then what of the atonement, so vital a part of the 
Presbyterian plan? The whole idea is revolting to this 
liberal poet. One finds, in turning again to “Of 
Christian Doctrine” that Christ is a being separate 
from ‘‘the Son’’; he is definitely not “the Redeemer,” 
but a guide and inspiration—the perfect man. For 
the third figure of the trinity—the holy ghost—‘‘in 
what matter it exists, or whence it arose,” he finds no 
justification in the Bible; consequently Milton’s keenly 
analytical mind rejects it. The Bible is generally the 
final arbiter for the blind poet; as he continually cites 
with an air of finality chapter and book in support of 
his point, he affects to “believe all things which are 
written in the law and the prophets.”’ Yet he asserts 
much has been corrupted, often designedly. Thus, 
he admits—the liberal still (and may we not even 
say, perhaps, the transcendentalist?)—that although 
“«. . . the external ground which we possess for our 
belief at the present day in the written word is highly 
important, and, in most instances, at least, prior in 
point of reception, that which is internal, and the 
peculiar possession of each believer, is far superior to 
all, namely the spirit itself.” It is on this “spirit 
itself’ that Milton frequently rests; it is this which at 
times brings his ideas into conflict. Man is to inter- 
pret the law and the prophets intelligently, as they 
may be made to apply to his own time and his own en- 
vironment. 

Emerson records the peculiar experience, on a 
visit to the Paris Zoo, of suddenly seeing the animals 
with a different and a clairvoyant eye. Suddenly, by 
one of those mysterious liftings of a curtain that are 
vouchsafed the dullest of us at least twice or thrice 
in a lifetime, he viewed each one as embodying some 
particular quality of himself. In his essay “Nature” 
in 1896 he asserted: “The currents of Universal Being 
circulate through me; I am part or parcel of God. . . 
The greatest delight which the fields and woods min- 
ister, is the suggestion of an occult relation between 
man and the vegetable.”’ And again, in “Beauty,” 
“God is the all-fair. Truth and goodness and beauty 
are but different faces of the same All.” So, but in 


more startling fashion considering that we deal with 
the times of the Commonwealth, and Charles the 
Second, the so-called Puritan poet spoke out for the 


fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 


leadership of Jesus and for something very like the 
theory of evolution in its present accepted form. 
Christ is “one greater man’’; Satan hits the crux of 
the matter when he exclaims— 


“Sons of God both Angels are, and men 
All men are sons of God.” 


Indeed, as Raphael explains it, in the somewhat 
heavily philosophic fifth book of ‘‘Paradise Lost”’: 


“O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 
If not depraved from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 
Endued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and, in things that live, of life.”’ 


Thus not man alone, but all things, it must be ap- 
parent, share in the attributes—that is, the sub- 
stance—of God. God is all-inclusive, all pervasive. 
And incidentally, then, if one follow the circle to its 
close, all things being of God, all things are good; and 
man, being of God, is therefore good. Which con- 
clusion brings Milton to a dilemma, for his early teach- 
ing has it as incontrovertible that man was born in 
sin. Thescriptures haveitso. . . But the inner spirit, 


This Is the Dawn 


Dr. Shepard is minister of the Universalist church 
in Los Angeles, Calif. 

ONE MORNING when I was camping in the moun- 
tains with a group of boys, at dawn a lad and I went 
for a hike. We walked through the grounds where, 
in all kinds of beds and in none, several hundred camp- 
ers were still asleep, or trying to sleep. The road from 
which we had last night lost our way was smooth and 
easy to follow. The great distance we thought we had 
wandered was in the light but a step. The distant 
sections of the camp we saw to be closely-knit parts of 
a unified plan. 

Most of the campers were not aware that it was 
daylight. They had played cards, or danced, or 
strolled until late the evening before, and now at- 
tempted to compensate for late hours by rest after the 
break of day. Some knew, to their great displeasure, 
that morning had come. They covered their eyes with 
their arms, or ducked heads under cover, endeavoring 
to escape the light which had disturbed their sleep. 
To them, the day was here, but it was a nuis- 
ance. They did everything they could to dodge 
evidences of the dawn and to act as though it were 
still night. 

My comrade and I walked along the road curving 
among the still pines, and then took to the hills. We 
watched the colors of the eastern sky break forth into 
the glory of the full sun. What a dawn it was! 

After a while when we came back, campers were 
beginning to stir. Greetings flew from group to group, 
and everywhere there were preparations for the morn- 


as well as logic, revolts; to Milton man’s potentialities 
are all for good. 

And so we have our liberal, reaching out from an 
age narrow and intolerant for the principles of our 
own—and under the not easy handicap of a good 
primitive Presbyterian inculecation of the infallibility 
of the word of God. Many hours of his life were de- 
voted to the study and a digest of that “word,” so 
thorough that when, like his own Samson “Blind 
among enemies,”’ he wrote as near a final statement of 
his beliefs as he logically could, he was able to cite 
endlessly from the scriptures in support of his points. 
Patently, the opening words of an eminent Methodist 
divine, as reported by Louis Untermeyer, anent our 
Unitarian prophet already several times spoken of in 
connection with Milton, for the temptation to do so 
is strong, could not be said of this earlier poetic lib- 
eral, but the conclusion, I dare say, is mutually ap- 
plicable: “He knew no more of the religion of the 
N. T. than Balaam’s ass did of the principles of Hebrew 
Grammar .. . (but) if Emerson has gone to hell, all 
I can say is that the climate there will speedily change 
and immigration will soon set in. He might think this 
or that, but he was more like Jesus Christ than any- 
one I have ever known.” Perhaps in that land beyond 
slow Lethe’s stream the shades of John Milton and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson may be found seated upon the 
same fair hill. 


Sheldon Shepard 


ing meal. Laughter and song rose with the smoke 
from a hundred campfires. Soon, the whole com- 
munity would be awake, and everybody would know 
that it was day. 

The dawn comes to him who is ready for it. Its 
delight is for him who will receive it. In the lives of 
some, it is dawn before many of their fellows guess 
that the sun knocks at the door of the east. Some 
there are who arise only at late hours, and then to a 
dulled and sluggish appreciation. In the morning of a 
new age, millions will sleep till noon. 

For those who are not awaiting its coming, the 
dawn brings distress. Sleepers do not like light in 
their eyes. As in the twilight of the dawn darkness 
and light struggle with each other, decision and action 
war with laziness, procrastination and hesitation. 

He only knows the dawn who rises to meet it. 
He only appreciates the day who embraces the oppor- 
tunity. The crispness of the morning, the inspiration 
of the awakening of things, the uplift of the climbing 
sun, are for him who is open to inspiration and will 
himself awake. 

The dawn of a glorious new day for humanity is 
already here. Its light is now on the hills of progress, 
and early risers are abroad in the joy of its fresh beauty. 
Groups and sections, separated in the night, are seen 
under the new day’s brightness of communication and 
interdependence to be close together with easy paths 
between. Splendid vistas, foretold in darkness by 
visions of daring prophets, are now seen to be real 
domains, awaiting our entry and exploration. 
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But the dawn is recognized only by those who have 
eagerly awaited it, and now live in the realizations of 
its light. Sleepers of the night still dwell in darkness 
of old ideas. And those half-awake, disturbed by the 
bright light of new concepts, cover their eyes, bury 
themselves under blankets of old thoughts and custom, 
disturbed by the dawn. 

Full realization of the abundance and peace of the 
new day awaits its recognition by men and women 
everywhere. It develops in any life when the indi- 
vidual ceases negation, throws aside the old ideas of 
lack, strife, competition and hatred, and enters into the 
consciousness of abundance, brotherhood and good will. 

The awakened soul has two avenues of service to 
his fellows in spreading knowledge of the dawn. His 
own ideas are themselves creative forces among men. 
One best builds the new age when he establishes its 
kingdom within himself. Not institutions, nor laws, 
nor plans, nor superficial achievements can do as much 
to bring in the era of peace and plenty as the light 
that burns in the heart of the awakened. 

Activities and organizations we have now to 
satiation. Industry stalls by the glutting of its own 
channels. Conferences, plans, legislatures, make no 
progress. The world sleeps fitful in its dreams of the 
night because it will not awake to the dawn. We have 
everything but awareness. God’s glory is everywhere 
except in our thoughts. Each individual who, like 
the hiker leaving the sleeping camp, thrills with 
the new day and lives in it, is establishing the new 
order. 


The Problems of Reality 


Mr. Kent is minister emeritus of the First Unitarian 
Church of New Orleans, La. 
TO BEGIN WITH let me beg forgiveness for the 
intensely personal nature of the problems I present and 
the answers that I seek. 

For a few years more than sixty now I have given 
my heart, my head and a pair of hands more capable 
than either to the service of our Unitarianism and 
Universalism. I look back with the joy of a worker 
at the day’s end to the building of one Universalist 
church and the goodly transformation (with the help 
of a vastly more efficient carpenter church-member) 
of another, to the building of three Unitarian churches 
and the needed and beautiful enlargement of a fourth. 
And at all these jobs I found life gloriously worth 
living and the companionship of my people, as I 
fondly held them to be, unspeakably dear. 

And here at the end of it all I have to face some 
vital problems and to ask my comrades in our free 
religion some questions hard to answer. 

All through this busy, happy life-long work of 
mine my inspiration was not any stark reality of 
things, but my cherished Unitarian and Universalist 
ideal of them. An ideal of one God, almighty, all wise, 
all loving kindness, with one purpose of holiness and 
happiness for all, working out its divine intent through 
everything that happens, present, past or in the future. 

And now, with a leisure I too frequently bewail, I 
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In another way each can advance the cause of the 
whole. While proceeding intelligently with plans and 
action for ushering in the new order, we can do most 
by making clear the ideas upon which the new civiliza- 
tion will be founded. We can reveal the thought by 
which we find a realization of our unity with the for- 
ward-moving creative forces of the universe. We can 
help banish fear, prejudice and hate from their ruling 
place on the throne of human hearts. We can increase 
the reach of the rule of faith, understanding and 
good will. 

No achievement can mean so much to any person 
as the attaining of the positive attitudes of confidence, 
abundance, brotherhood. Such an experience is an 
awareness of the dawn which brings its light into his 
own heart. No one can in any other way do as much 
for humanity as by maintaining and extending these 
attitudes. 

The dawn is here. Men need but to raise the 
shades of doubt and stupidity drawn across their own 
hearts. Nations need only to lift the shutters of 
prejudice, selfishness, fear and animosity they have 
lowered against the sun. Blinders which may have 
sufficed in the night to shut out dank and dangerous 
airs now serve only to deny entrance to the dawn. 

Our difficulties are the troubled half-sleep of the 
lazy who futilely cover their faces against the rising 
sun. Our problems grow from the unrealized glory 
of a new day. Even though, half-asleep, disturbed 
in our unwillingness to arouse ourselves, we seem to be 
still engulfed in night, this is the dawn! 


George Kent 


find time, and an inner insistence, to face the stark 
reality of things. as they are and to ask ques- 
tions of my free religious brethren which perhaps 
they can answer in a truer and better way than I 
can. 

We who have preached so ardently our ideal of 
an almighty, all wise, all loving God, “above all, and 
through all and in all,’”’ have not hesitated at granting 
the enormity of “nature’s” ravages, its devastating 
earthquakes and eruptions, its death-dealing hurri- 
canes and floods and drouths and famines, its sweeping 
pestilences and the pitiable, disastrous ignorance and 
brutality in which endless generations have been 
brought into being and so impelled to suffer and to die. 
It has come home to me. In the England of my 
birth and boyhood when its people of some four 
million had just learned to live in peace together the 
Black Death came sweeping across Europe and wiped 
out over half of them. Only the other day I sailed by 
a little island of the West Indies, a great patch of 
whose wooded mountainside presented a gray sweep 
of lava to the sea. Right there had nestled a little city 
of some forty thousand harmless people, until one day 
the mountain summit opened and a furnace blast of 
superheated flame swept down and burnt the life out of 
every one of them. 

In Chile but a month or two ago, just when peace 
and good will with neighbor states was being won, an 


earthquake shatters out the life of tens of thousands. 
And who does not know the nameless cruelties and 
agonies that man, in the ignorance and savagery he 
did not impose upon himself, has inflicted through 
war-torn church-inspired centuries, upon his fellow- 
man! 

My question, as I face the stark reality of things, 
is, How do you separate this blind, insensate havoc, 
this outpouring of misery and death by what you call 
“nature” from the God whose ruling and running of 
his creation 1s nature, whose “‘providence’”’ is the very 
flinging of such woes and ruin upon earth, leaving man 
in his wellnigh benighted ignorance and inexperience 
to cope with it all as best he can? 

Facing this, the grim reality, as I beg you to do, 
I ask: How do you make it one with a God, a heavenly 
father, without whom not a sparrow falleth, whose 
tender mercies are over all his works and whose loving 
kindness never faileth? 

To me, in this utter darkness that falls upon all 
my theological religion, there rises the light of a re- 
ligion of reality, of a faith to live by, to be hallowed as 
altogether sacred, inspiring such courage and loyalty 
and aspiration as can lift us to the highest life. It is 
faith in one sure, understandable, undeniable reality 


of life and what that reality can be made to mean and 


to achieve. 

I cannot call it just humanism for I can trace 
it struggling into being all through the ages up to 
man. 
For as life came into being out of the primeval 
ooze we can trace its age-long unfolding in all the 
creatures of earth and airand water. Wesee the plant 
sheltering its seed and doing all it can to help it root 
and grow. I’ve watched asa boy the little stickleback 
in our garden pool hide its little ones in its mouth 
when danger threatened and then release them as the 
danger passed. As a student I have shared in the 
anxiety and defensive warfare of the robins in the 
apple tree outside my window, as they built their 
nest and reared their young and with their beating 
wings blinded the cat who never succeeded in clawing 
its way up to the branch that sheltered them. 

All the way up to man we find that glorious 
achieving of a good reality by the living, in spite of 
nature’s handicaps and sore defeats. A vision for 
color in the butterfly to become our joy in beauty; a 
taste for sweetness in the bee; a quickening to har- 
mony in the bird; a heart of faithfulness in the rough 
breast of the dog; yes, the reality I have in mind is 
bigger than just humanism. 

Our human parental care and love, with its 
reaching out at last to neighbor and stranger, what is 
it but the increasing growth of what living beings 
have wrought out of hard experience and limitless 
experiment? 

Let it be granted, as most likely it must be, that 
it began with the creature’s care for just itself, the 
segment of itself, the bud, the seed, the egg, the child 
of its own body, by the same impulse as its seeking 
for food and shelter for itself. All that leaves un- 
changed the blessed fact that it has won its way to the 
love that holds human families together, that binds 
communities and nations in fellowship, that goes out 
to all the world in the spirit of a Christ Jesus. It looks 


like primitive motherhood growing to be world-en- 
folding. 

I never felt comfortable with that survival of 
savagery in my theology, the making of the father all 
supreme. I used to follow in my prayers the nobler 
lead of Theodore Parker: “Our Father and Mother 
God.” 

Indeed I always held a tender feeling in my heart 
for the fond and foolish Roman Catholic adoration of 
“the Mother of God.”’ It was only foolish in its nar- 
rowness, for where did the sacred reality of the religion 
I am seeking begin if not in the universal motherhood 
of earth? 

When I set my theological religion face to face 
with the stark reality of things I find myself com- 
pelled to set tear-dimmed eyes on Jesus at the last, 
there in the Garden of Gethsemane, in sweat of agony, 
lifting his prayer to the vacant sky, for the heavenly 
father he has trusted to save him from his impending 
fate. I see him tortured to death upon the cross, 
sending his despairing cry into the empty air: ““My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” All this 
tragedy is part of the inescapable reality we have to 
recognize. 

But all of this direful reality destroys no smallest 
atom of that other glorious reality :—that here in human 
living has been worked out a manhood, a faithfulness 
that could defy defeat and a death of agony rather 
than be untrue to the holiness, the wholeness, it had 
won. 

That Unitarian man of our own in New Orleans, 
whose pulpit and pulpit chair (such was his physical 
and spiritual stature) I found my little self unable to 
fill, went unshrinking through twenty epidemics of 
cholera and yellow fever, which slew their thousands, 
leaving the city’s heartbroken people helpless and 
ignorant of what to do. And all this because of no 
fall of man, no wiles of a devil, no rage of a vengeful 
God, but simply because of the direful reality of 
things as they are. But all through it shines the 
glory of our man’s devotion, of the man who never 
left his post of duty for a day, and by the Christlike 
self-forgetfulness of those others, through martyrdom 
for one at least of them, who solved the problem of 
such pestilences and saved the city from their further 
onslaught. 

Here to my honest thought and yearning heart is 
the priceless reality to be wrought into our religion, 
this winning by the illimitably varied life of our little 
earth, out of endless struggle and failure and renewed 
endeavor, of an ever better living and being, to be 
sanctified, to be trusted, to be made the inspiration 
and the aspiration of all our human kind. 

Win for it a language, a worship, a gospel of its 
own, and I believe that the failing theologies and re- 
ligions of this twentieth century will have in it a 
successor, in unity and continuity with all that has 
been really great and good in every one of them, and 
with a genius of its own that no unshrinking search 
for truth, no uttermost facing of the facts, will do 
anything but widen and enlarge to the ultimate in- 
clusion of every soul of us. 

I plead with my brethren of all free religious 
thought and longing to help me solve these problems 
that I have, all too obscurely perhaps, set before them. 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Status of Appeals — April First 


Only two Appeals have been filled and both of these need more money than they 


have received so far. 


Sixteen Appeals still have deficits and in some cases the amount needed is a sub- 


stantial one. 


These Appeals are all very worth while and deserve our wholehearted sup- 


port! There is still time before April 30 for branches to send in their contributions. 


Aid for Unitarian Ministerial Students 


Aid for Widows and Daughters of Unitarian 


Ministers 
Bronx Free Fellowship 
Chautauqua 


Hinsdale, PUY ic ice say as eee cteaetece cers 


Hungary 


Hurricane Reliete::. (ssc ne ee 
Endia. 1! Lee ee. Mane ete era tele & crave 


Meadville chao. see taectehec cite focine 


Proctor Academy 
Radio Broadcasting 
Rowe Camp 


SONOKGU |. cea oe cin a's eee eisai ai atev ze 6 


ee 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeals Received Due 
$ 300 $210.50 $89.50 
coe LAY) 1,358.98 —— 
Ee) OOO 210.00 90.00 
Sa cOU 173.50 26.50 
sort CPLOO 82.50 17.50 
Sanpe e OOO 266.75 233.25 
ae OO 359.00 141.00 
seas #4400 187.50 212.50 
HceeeZ00 176.50 23.50 
~teek 1260 188.50 61.50 
Sepien O00) 243.50 56.50 
435, 1600 402.25 97.75 
saei a BOO 459.00 41.00 
SOG MERO OU 334.50 165.50 
150 114.00 36.00 
samt T4008 335.50 64.50 
an O00 410.50 
apes O00 408.50 91.50 


Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the General 
Treasurer, Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Anne Leonard, Chairman. 


Alliance Meetings for Anniversary Week 


Following is a copy of the call to the 
annual meeting of the General Alliance: 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24, 1939, 10 a. m. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Forty-ninth annual meeting for the pre- 
sentation of reports, election of officers, 
and transaction of other business. En- 
closed is a list of candidates for officers and 
directors, a nominating committee, and a 
committee on credentials. 

Accredited delegates, board members, 
and life members must present credentials. 
Those unable to be present may send cre- 
dentials and ballots before the meeting to 
the General Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. No ballot will be counted 
unless accompanied by the credential 
duly filled out and signed. 

Kindly note that credential cards are 
enclosed with this call. 

Delegates should be chosen according to 
the by-laws, Articles III and XI. 

1. Any woman may become a regular 
member of a branch and of the General 
Alliance, by the payment of one dollar to 
that branch, one-third of such fee being 
sent to the general treasury unappropriated. 
A regular member may take part in de- 
liberative meetings of the General Al- 
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liance, and is eligible to serve as a delegate 
to all meetings. 

2. (a) Any woman not otherwise con- 
nected with a branch or with the General 
Alliance may become a fellowship member 
by the payment of one dollar to a branch, 
one-third of such fee being sent to the 
general treasury unappropriated. 

(b) Any woman not otherwise con- 
nected with a branch or with the General 
Alliance may become a fellowship member 
of the General Alliance only, by the pay- 
ment of one dollar sent directly to the 
general treasury unappropriated. 

8. Any woman may become a life mem- 
ber of the General Alliance by the payment 
of twenty-five dollars sent to the general 
treasury unappropriated. Life members 
shall be admitted to all meetings of ac- 
credited delegates and be entitled to vote as 
provided in Article VII, Section 4. 

1. Every organized Branch, except 
associate Branches, shall be entitled to one 
delegate for any number of members under 
thirty, and another delegate for each thirty 
members additional to the first thirty. 

2. An Associate Branch shall be entitled 
to one delegate for any number of Branches 
less than five composing it, and another 
delegate for every ten Branches additional 


to the first five, provided that the number 
of delegates shall not in any case exceed 
ten. 

38. The number of members in each 
branch on the first day of May preceding 
each annual meeting shall determine the 
number of delegates representing it at said 
meeting. 

Seats will be reserved for delegates, 
board members, and life members. 

A collection will be taken for the work of 
the General Alliance. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24, 1939, 2 p. m. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Public meeting. Devotional service 
conducted by Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, Jr., 
Portland, Maine. Address by Rev. Charles 
E. Snyder, LL. D., Davenport, Iowa. 


CONFERENCES 
Monday, May 22, 1939 


3.00 p. m. International Work, Arlington 
Street Church Chapel—enter 
851 Boylston Street. 


8.00 p.m. Junior Alliance, Fifield Me- 
morial Room, 25 Beacon 
Street. 

8.00 p.m. Programs, Hale Chapel, 64 


Marlborough Street (corner of 
Berkeley Street). 


Tuesday, May 23, 1939 
9.45a.m. Religious Education, First 
Church, Marlborough Street 
(corner of Berkeley Street). 
Open meeting of the General 
Alliance Committee on So- 
cial Service, Arlington Street 
Church Chapel—enter 351 
Boylston Street. 

Cheerful Letter, Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street. 

Post Office Mission, 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 
Fellowship, Fifield Memorial 
Room, 25 Beacon Street. 
Friendly Links, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street. 


9.45 a. m. 


11.00 a. m. 
2.00 p. m. Eliot 
4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p.m. 


Wednesday, May 24, 1939 


5.15 p.m. Evening Alliance Conference, 
Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, 48 Boylston 
Street. 

6.00 p.m. Dinner. 

7.00 p.m. Speaker, Hon. Sanford Bates. 


Friday, May 26, 1939 
Round table discussions con- 
ducted by committee chair- 
men. 
Presidents’ Conference. 
Both meetings at Hale 
Chapel, 64 Marlborough 
Street (corner of Berkeley 
Street). 
Carol Hartwell, Secretary. 
April 24, 1939. 


10.00 a. m. 


11.00 a. m. 


Copies of this call will be mailed to all 
branches, board members and life mem- 
bers. These, with the credential card duly 
signed by the branch secretary, should be 
given to the delegates chosen by each 
branch. Will all such be prepared to show 
their credentials at the door? All who are 
interested will be welcome, whether dele- 
gates or not. 

Delegates are requested to wear a card 
bearing the name of the state. 


Thirty-Fifth Birthday 


Delegates to the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of the New Jersey Associate Alliance met 
for their spring meeting on March 31, in 
the homelike atmosphere of the Unitarian 
church in Rutherford, N. J. Mrs. W. W. 
Wilson, president, called upon each branch 
for a report of its year’s work and accom- 
plishments. 

Rutherford pledges $250 a year to the 
church; finds greatest interest is shown in 
meetings at which one of the members is 
speaker; organizes in three groups, fall, 
winter and spring, each being responsible 
for two activities. The branch is justly 
proud that the New Jersey Associate Al- 
liance was started by its leaders. 

Plainfield works with a budget of $900, 
giving $400 to the church. Their programs 
are of Alliance and community interest. 

Orange does much work for the Red 
Cross; gives $200 annually to its church be- 
sides providing flowers for Sunday services. 
One interesting program was on ‘‘Great 
Unitarian Women.” 

Elizabeth does splendid work in the 
community, with two meetings a month to 
fold gauze for the hospital; giving to the 
Work for the Blind and the Needlework 
Guild. This branch looks forward to en- 
tertaining the Associate Alliance in October 
1939. 

Hackensack has the unique idea of col- 
lecting for the expenses of delegates to the 
May Meetings in little bags given out the 
first of the year. It, too, works indefat- 
igably for the local hospital, making sur- 
gical dressings, jig-saw puzzles and scrap- 
books. The president reported having 
attended twenty-two Alliance meetings 
beside her own. Next April, this branch 
will be hostess for the annual meeting, the 
thirty-sixth anniversary. 

Ridgewood reports that a new view- 
point was received from correspondence 
with a Friendly Link. A review of “Re- 
ligion Says You Can” by Dilworth Lupton, 
and papers on Channing and Emerson 
were parts of an interesting year’s program. 
This branch contributed generously to the 
Hurricane Relief Fund for damaged 
churches in New England. 

Montclair does outstanding work in 
both the Cheerful Letter Exchange and 
in Social Service. “Unitarianism in Social 
Reform” and “A Common Platform for 
Religions” were subjects on their pro- 
gram. 


Passaic places The Christian Register in 
the library at its city hall. Book reviews 
by members are outstanding in interest. 
Community needs are met with hearty 
cooperation. 

In commenting upon these reports Mrs. 
Wilson said that she believed that reports 
should be affirmative in their content— 
“Human documents filled with ardor and 
action,’”’ and so these accounts of service in 
church and community seemed to those 
who listened. 

The minister of the Rutherford church, 
Rev. S. Arthur Stowater, gave a challeng- 
ing address upon the quotation from Paul, 
“Faith without works is dead.’ 

Following a gracious invitation from the 
president of the hostess branch, Mrs. R. H. 
Nead, a delicious luncheon was served in 
the parish hall, with opportunity to get 
acquainted. The afternoon session opened 
with music played by a trio of the Ruther- 
ford members. Mrs. Wilson gave a brief 
history of the beginnings of the Associate 
Alliance, gleaned from several sources. 
Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, secretary of the 
General Alliance, spoke on ‘‘The Adven- 
tures of the Alliance.” 


Alliance Calendar 


Friday, April 21: Post Office Mission 
conference, 11 a. m., 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Speaker, Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot. 

Thursday, April 27: Essex County As- 
sociate Alliance at Unitarian church, 
Lynn. Morning session, 11 a. m. 
Speaker to be announced. Afternoon 
session, 2 p. m. Speaker, Mrs. Claude 
U. Gilson, member International Com- 
mittee, General Alliance. 

Friday, April 28, to Sunday, April 30: 
Meadville Associate Alliance, at Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Workshop conference. 

Saturday, April 29: Spring conference of 
Junior Alliance branches, at First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, Mass. Morning 
session 10.30 a. m., Rev. Robert A. 
Storer, speaker. 12.380 box luncheon. 
Afternoon session 1.80 p. m. Com- 
munity singing, one-act play and get- 
acquainted games. All Alliance women 
who would be interested to attend this 
meeting are cordially invited. If you 
intend coming, kindly notify Mrs. 
Harold Hastings, 8 Evandale Terrace, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Monday, May 1: Monday conference of 
Alliance branches at Hale Chapel, First 
Church, Boston, 10.30 a. m. Confer- 
ence, programs, Mrs. Samuel Johnson. 
Speaker, Dr. Charles E. Park. Devo- 
tional service, Mrs. Russell P. Wise. 

Friday, May 5: Cheerful Letter confer- 
ence, 10.30 a. m., Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

(Further information will be found on 
the inside cover page of each Register under 

“Forthcoming Events.’’) 


Executive Board Meeting 


The March meeting of the executive 
board was held in the Fifield Memorial 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Friday, March 10. 

The president, Mrs. Russell P. Wise, was 
present, after an extended trip in the 
West, and presided at the business meeting. 
She was warmly welcomed by the members 
of the executive family. For the devo- 
tional service she used poems and prayers 
she had heard read in various places 
visited. 

Mrs. Warren Jenney, treasurer, re- 
ported the receipt of a $500 legacy from 
Miriam S. Draper, given as a memorial to 
her mother and to be known as the Sarah 
Hewins Draper Memorial Fund. This is an 
unrestricted fund, the income of which 
is for General Alliance purposes. 

In a detailed report of her trip, Mrs. 
Wise included descriptions of the branches 
visited, their aims and ideals, their similari- 
ties and their differences. Starting west 
on January 15, she visited Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., and helped to organize a new branch 
there; then on to Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Fort Collins, Colo.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Los Angeles, Pomona, Riverside, 
Santa Ana, Pasadena, Santa Monica, 
Long Beach, San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
Santa Cruz, San Jose, Berkeley, Oakland, 
San Francisco, Fresno, Stockton and 
Sacramento, Calif.; Eugene, Salem and 
Portland, Ore.; Spokane, Seattle, Blaine, 
Wash.; and Vancouver, B. C., Canada; 
arriving in Boston on March 5. 

Two vice presidents sent reports for this 
meeting—Mrs. Fowler of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region and Mrs. Tardy of the Pacific 
Coast states. Their directors also sent 
intimate accounts of the activities of the 
branches under their supervision—Mmes. 
Gabriel of Colorado; Day, Hatcher and 
Stone of California; Hart of Oregon, 
Peterson of Washington. 

The following directors for Massachu- 
setts reported in person—Mmes. Churchill, 
Fanning, Johnson, Tewksbury and Tinker. 

As usual certain committee chairmen 
gave the high lights of their work for the 
year—Mrs. Stoneham for the Committee 
on Religious Education; Mrs. Tower for 
the Shoals Program Committee. 

Two new branches have been formed, 
one in Miami, Fla., in the recently or- 
ganized Unitarian church, and an evening 
branch in Atlanta, Ga., through the ef- 
forts of Mrs. McCall, the vice president for 
Southern States East. 

The fourth Workshop Conference on the 
work of the General Alliance was an- 
nounced for March 21. It was held in 
the First Unitarian Church in Providence, 
R. I., for branches in Channing Federation. 


GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Mrs. Gertrude V. Hastings, Editor 
8 Evandale Terrace, Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Not Jesus but 
One Idea of Jesus, 


Yoder Aimed At 


To the Editor: 

Amen to the sentiments expressed in the 
letter of Mr. Thomas B. Sears, regarding 
the broadcast ‘Religion Unshackled.”’ 
And yet, why should we regret that the 
address of Mr. Yoder was printed in The 
Register? If we Unitarians are to be mis- 
represented by special pleading and sweep- 
ing statements based on insufficient evi- 
dence, we’d better know it so that we can 
protest. 

Although the broadcast is called ‘‘Re- 
ligion Unshackled,” it gives evidence of a 
number of orthodox shackles that have not 
yet been cast off. The first is a belief in 
the inerrancy of the Bible. Apparently, 
the broadcast assumes that whatever ap- 
pears in the Bible is an exact account of 
what happened, told by an eye-witness. 
Therefore, we are to regard the Sermon on 
the Mount as it appears in the New Testa- 
ment as practically a stenographic report 
of a discourse delivered all at one time by 
Jesus. In this instance as in other quota- 
tions, the broadcast takes the position that 
Jesus said what he is represented as saying, 
exactly as printed in our New Testament, 
quite oblivious of the years when they were 
handed down orally, and the centuries 
when they had to be copied by hand, with 
all the possibility of error contained in these 
methods. Consequently, the remarks con- 
demned by Mr. Yoder may never have been 
made by Jesus. It is only fair to suppose 
that remarks attributed to Jesus which 
contradict the general tenor of his life and 
teachings, were not made by him. 

Another orthodox shackle discoverable 
in the broadcast is the wresting of passages 
from their obvious meaning so as to make 
them support a special thesis. Even 
though, for the purpose of argument, we 
may grant that Jesus said, ‘““Ye generation 
of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation 
of hell?” and “He that believeth not shall 
be damned,” he did not say that he was 
going to do the damning. And to construe 
the Sermon on the Mount to. mean that 
Jesus was proclaiming himself to be God— 
vengeful or otherwise—is to take leave of 
all common sense and accuracy. In the 
three chapters containing the Sermon on 
the Mount, God is: mentioned about 
twenty times, as “our Father,” ‘your 
Father,” ‘“‘my Father,’ and in other ways 
which show unmistakably that Jesus had 
no thought of claiming to be God. It 
would be interesting to learn just which 
passage or what aspect of the whole has 
given rise to this statement in the broad- 
cast: ‘‘That famed body of religious teach- 
ing was based upon the presupposition that 
Jesus as God would return to earth within 
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the lifetime of his listeners to establish 
with angelic hosts a kingdom of God on 
earth.”’ These words would seem to apply 
much more to the description of the Last 
Judgment, in Matthew XXV. Even there, 
Jesus does not picture himself as God, but 
speaks to the good as “ye blessed of my 
Father,’ while the condemnation of the 
wicked is entirely on the basis of their 
conduct toward their fellowmen and has 
nothing to do with ‘religious intolerance.” 

A third orthodox shackle to be found in 
the broadcast is the belief in the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus. The quotation, 
“He that believeth not shall be damned,” 
coming as it does in the last few verses of 
Mark, represents Jesus as conversing with 
his disciples after the resurrection. Mr. 
Yoder evidently believes that Jesus made 
the remark, as it is one of the principal 
sayings he gives in support of his argument, 
and so we are led to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that Mr. Yoder believes in the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus. I suppose there 
may be or may have been an occasional 
Unitarian who held to the physical resur- 
rection of Jesus, although I never met any, 
but they must be so very rare that it is un- 
fair to represent that belief as one of the 
tenets of Unitarianism, or to act as though 
it were. 

So far as the last paragraph of the 
broadcast is concerned, practically all that 
it contains can be found fully expressed in 
passages in that very Sermon on the 
Mount for which it is offered as a sub- 
stitute. That it is an essential part of re- 
ligion is true, of course, but to maintain 
that it is the whole of religion is to make a 
very extravagant claim. In fact, if we are 
expected to take that paragraph as a state- 
ment of the whole of religion, the title of 
the broadcast should be not “‘Religion Un- 
shackled,” but ‘Religion Impoverished.”’ 


Katherine B. Webster. 
Montclair, N. J. 


A Word of Appreciation 


To the Editor: 

You are quite right in printing Mr. 
Yoder’s sermon. He is too rough on our 
revered traditions; yet the facts are there, 
and he has a perfect right to refer to them. 
It may do good. 

May I remonstrate about the form of the 
word Register. The g looks like a j, and 
still more the final r looks like n. It would 
look better if the g (or j) were separated 
from the e, and it would look still better 
if the s were separated from both the i and 
the ¢. The word Unitarian would show up 
more if moved over to the clear space at 
the right. 

But let me commend enthusiastically 
your good custom of putting the page 
numbers all at the bottom, instead of part 


at the bottom and part at the top, as is the 
annoying custom of most editors (or 
make-up men). That arrangement means 
we can not find the number we want, at 
the top, because it is not there; and we can 
not find it at the bottom, because we can 
not tell where to look. It seems some 
people have more sense than others, and 
you happily are among the some. 

I suppose Dan Huntington Fenn is the 
minister at Chestnut Hill. That is a fine 
article by him on religion and politics. 
So also is that one by Commander Ross, 
and a number of other articles. This 
condition is of course no novelty in The 
Register. 

I appreciate your putting in my few 
remarks about pensions. 

Wm. C. Lee. 

Washington, D.C. 


Meets with Approval 


To the Editor: 

My copy with Mr. Yoder’s recent ar- 
ticle, ‘Religion Unshackled,’ has been on 
its rounds among friends, with approval, 
near and far, and now it’s beyond my ken 
and must be followed by another copy at 
once and on a new route. Our new young 
ministry is in dire need of just this hon- 
esty to preach honest to God religion, 
with no fear of losing the job. Preaching 
and teaching in terms of trinitarian back- 
grounds and half emerged liberalism is de- 
moralizing and depressing and Mr. Yoder’s 
spirit is timely. Enclosed is subscription 
for a year to the new Register. I too wish 
the banner was permanent! 


“God save me from those thoughts men 
think 
In the mind alone; 
He who sings a lasting song 
Sings in a marrow bone.” 


Caroline W. Heizer. 
Boston, Mass. 


Liberty and Tolerance 


To the Editor: 

The growing concern of thoughtful 
citizens with the necessity of preserving 
democratic principles and with combating 
symptoms of prejudice and intolerance is 
one of the most hopeful indications that 
the traditional American principles of lib- 
erty and tolerance will be safeguarded 
against the subversive forces that are at- 
tempting to foist totalitarian ideologies 
upon this country. On every side, also, is 
being expressed the conviction that the 
maintenance of democratic institutions is 
bound up with the invigoration of religious 
faith, with its emphasis upon the sover- 
eignty of God and inherent worth of the — 
individual. 

There is an increasing need forAmericans 
who love liberty and do not want to see this 
country disfigured by the religious and 
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_ racial hatreds which have torn other lands, 
| to mobilize with their fellows who are 
_ attempting to defend our historic free- 
_doms. 

Whether democracy as we understand it 
in the United States can be successfully 
safeguarded against the forces which are 
| attempting to subvert it will depend upon 
_ whether the nucleus of citizens most ur- 
_ gently concerned with spiritual values can 
successfully compete against communist, 
_ fascist and Nazi forces for the allegiance of 
_ the mass of people. It is essentially a 
struggle for education for religion and 
_ democracy against propagandas of hatred 
and strife. 

The National Conference of Christians 

_ and Jews, founded in 1928 by Newton D. 

_ Baker, Charles Evans Hughes and Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, is earnestly striving, 
through a national educational program, to 
see that this contagion does not spread 
here. Through local round tables of 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews, work in 
churches, schools, colleges, women’s or- 
ganizations, farm, labor, veterans’ and 
business groups, it is endeavoring to im- 
munize Americans against propagandas 
of hatred and attempting to mobilize them 
for cooperation on matters of common 
interest and concern to them as citizens of 
the one country. 

The National Conference solicits the 
membership and financial support of all 
citizens—Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
—who believe that demagogic appeals to 
hatred must be met by an ever increasing 
campaign for religious and racial good will. 
No greater task confronts this nation than 
preventing a hysteria based upon a false 
racialism or religious bigotry. 

Chicago University’s physicist Arthur 
H. Compton, Columbia University’s his- 
torian Carlton J. H. Hayes, and business 
man Roger W. Straus are the cochairmen. 

Advertising man Homer J. Buckley, 
lawyer James N. Rosenberg, and Vassar 
College President Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, head the program advisory com- 
mittee. Herbert J. Osborne of the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
treasurer, will receive contributions. The 
conference’s address is 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Everett R. Clinchy. 


Director, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 


Some People Think We 
Have Too Many Opinions 


To the Editor: 

It is not my habit to swell the editorial 
mail bag, but your bold words for freedom 
give me confidence in our future, and I 
must express my deep appreciation. Week 
by week I become more enthusiastic. 

You are making The Register a great 
journal of opinion as well as the expression 
of the narrower religious point of view. 


As a matter of fact it seems to me you are 
broadening the field of religion as it should 
be extended to include all of life. In the 
past I have sometimes almost concluded 
we had become hopelessly orthodox. But 
I see no evidence of this in your notable 
work. 

You have lifted criticism above the level 
of ill feeling and bitter pettiness into the 
realm of intellectual respectability. 

I hope our churches generally respond 
to your inspiring example. 

Homer Lewis Sheffer. 

Linlithgo, N. Y. 


Lots of Ammunition is 


Wasted in Civil Wars 


To the Editor: 

It would be interesting indeed, if the 
element of indignation in Mr. Yoder’s 
article could be combined with the same 
element in the protests against Mr. 
Yoder’s article and both hurled at greed. 

Geo. Mac Kay. 

Eastport, Me. 


Western Siidents 
Await Our Coming 


To the Editor: 

Could you insert a few lines somewhere 
in The Christian Register expressing the 
thought that the students of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry are 
looking forward to the conference on 
Treasure Island in San Francisco Bay next 
August? 

As students in the only Unitarian school 
west of Chicago, a school whose tradition 
is connected with pioneering the Unitarian 
movement in a pioneer country, we want 
the Unitarians throughout the United 
States to know that Western hospitality 
awaits them. 

It will be a real opportunity for us to at- 
tend the conference; the speakers will be 
an inspiration. One is not far from the 
truth in saying that ‘‘once in a lifetime’ a 
student out here receives the chance to 
attend the general conference ‘‘at home.” 
To look into the eyes of the leaders of our 
great movement, which is so needed in the 
world today, will sink our roots deeper in- 
to the spiritual soil of life—the soil which 
Jesus tilled so well. Emerson said: ‘An 
eye can threaten like a loaded and leveled 
gun, or can insult like hissing or kicking; 
or, in its altered mood, by beams of kind- 
ness, it can make the heart dance with 
joy.”’ President William S. Morgan has 
told us so much of the conference that we 
want you to know that we can hardly 
wait to look our Unitarian leaders in the 
eye! 

W.T. Miller. 

The Pacific Unitarian 

School for the Ministry, 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Mothers’ Health Center 
Sponsored by Albany 


Realizing that the high mortality rate in 
childbirth can be cut by the adequate 
disseinination of adequate prenatal and 
postnatal care, the Louise Bernard Horton 
Guild of the Unitarian-Universalist Church 
of Albany, N. Y., has established a 
Mothers’ Health Center. The work is 
directed by the Albany Visiting Nurses 
Association. Every Thursday afternoon 
from one o’clock to three the two organiza- 
tions meet in Channing Hall. The nurse 
in charge explains to the mothers present 
the necessity for proper prenatal and post- 
natal care. This is done by means of dem- 
onstration lectures and such _ physical 
examination as is necessary for each in- 
dividual patient. The mothers are given 
literature to take home and, where doctor’s 
care may be out of the question, the visit- 
ing nurse follows through with the mother 
until baby and mother are “doing nicely.” 

The members of the Guild rotate in at- 
tending these meetings so that there will 
always be hostesses there to welcome the 
mothers and to take care of the children 
while mothers are listening to the talk and 
asking questions. This program has been 
initiated as part of the social welfare work 
of the Guild of which Mrs. Harold P. 
Winchester, a long time social worker, is 
chairman, and Mrs. Myron Canaday, Jr., 
is president. 

It is hoped that in time this work may 
be amplified by cooperation of the fathers 
and that eventually a child guidance clinic 
will be established. This mothers’ club 
serves a large area on the north of Albany 
among the low income group that has not 
been touched by a service of this kind. 


Personals 


Fire swept through the vestry of the 
Church of the Unity (Unitarian) of Brock- 
ton, Mass., on the evening of April 6, but 
was halted by firemen before the flames 
reached the upper floor. The fire did not 
reach the church itself. Damage was es- 
timated at $4,000. 


During March, April and May, tea is 
being served at Unitarian headquarters in 
New York City (10 Park Avenue) every 
Friday afternoon from four to six o’clock. 
Mrs. Albert J. Pyle is hostess. Unitarians 
and their friends who are in New York 
City on Friday afternoons are cordially 
invited to call at headquarters. 


Field Day for 
Preventorium 


The Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service announces a Field Day at Prender- 
gast Preventorium on Friday, May 5, at 
11 a.m. Bring a box lunch; coffee will be 
served. Come one and all and see our 
diabetic unit at work! For transportation 
or information call Mrs. Robert N. Ganz 
(Trowbridge 9742). 
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Anniversary Week Program, 1939 


The following is a schedule of the most 
important meetings during Anniversary 
Week this May. Space does not allow the 
printing of all the details of the week’s pro- 
gram. The complete program will be pub- 
lished as usual well in advance of the May 
meetings. 

It is hoped that all church delegates will 
note carefully the changes in the program, 
the principal of which is the addition of 
discussion meetings on Tuesday afternoon 
as well as Wednesday for consideration of 
resolutions. 


Sunday, May 21 

8.00 p. m. Unitarian Youth Rally at the 
Arlington Street Church. 

4.30 p. m. Eighth annual Junior Choir 
Festival of Unitarian church schools at 
the First Church in Boston. 

7.45 p. m. The Anniversary Sermon in 
Arlington Street Church. The sermon 
will be preached by Dr. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Monday, May 22 
Morning prayers each morning at 
King’s Chapel at 9.00 a. m. 
10.00 a.m. Annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union at Bulfinch 


Place Chapel. 

10.00 a. m. General Alliance board meet- 
ing. 

12.00 m. Meeting of the Ministers’ 


Wives Association. 

1.00 p.m. Annual luncheon of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union. 

3.00 p.m. Annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union continued at 
King’s Chapel. 

3.00 p. m. General 
on Programs. 

8.00 p.m. Junior Alliance Conference. 

3.00 p. m. International Work Confer- 
ence of the General Alliance. 

3.00-5.00 p. m. Reception at the Frances 
Merry Barnard Home. 

4.00 p.m. Commemorative service at 
King’s Chapel. 

4.30-6.00 p. m. Hospitality tea. 

4.30-5.80 p. m. Religious Arts Guild tea. 

5.45 p.m. Dinner conference on student 
work at the Arlington Street Church. 

6.00 p. m. Laymen’s League dinner. 

8.00 p.m. Twentieth annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League at 
Arlington Street Church. Speaker: 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell of New 
York. 


Alliance Conference 


Tuesday, May 23 
9.30 a.m. Annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society and the 
Department of Religious Education at 


the First Church in Boston. Address 
by Dr. Regina Westcott Wieman, 
Chicago, Il. 


9.45 a. m. Conference of the General Al- 
liance Religious Education Committee 
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9.45 a.m. Meeting of the Genera] Al- 
liance Committee on Social] Service. 
10.00 a. m. Annual meeting of the Uni- 

tarian Historical Society in King’s 
Chapel. 
11.00 a. m. Cheerful Letter Conference. 

1.00 p. m. Religious Education luncheon 
in Tremont Temple. Panel discus- 
sions at 2.00 p. m. 

1.45 p.m. Meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society in Tremont Temple. 
Speaker: Dr. Haven Emerson of Co- 
lumbia University. 

2.00 p. m. Post Office Mission Confer- 
ence. 

2.15 p.m. Senexet House meeting in 
King’s Chapel. 

3.15-5.15 p. m. Panel discussion meetings 
in Tremont Temple: 

“International Relations” 
Leader: Dr. Sarah Wambaugh. 
“Problems in Democracy” 
Leader: Rev. Randall S. Hilton. 

4.00 p.m. Fellowship Committee Con- 
ference of the General Alliance. 

4.00 p.m. Friendly Links Conference of 
the General Alliance. 

5.00 p. m. Meeting of the Guild of Parish 
Workers. 

5.15 p.m. Vesper service at Arlington 
Street Church under the auspices of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. 

5.30 p. m. Thirtieth annual business meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. Speakers: Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, and Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly. 

8.00 p. m. Thirtieth anniversary service 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice at King’s Chapel. 

8.00 p.m. Religious Arts Guild annual 
meeting at the First Church in Boston. 


Wednesday, May 24 


10.00 a. m. Meeting of the Berry Street 
Conference. Address by Dr. W. Wal- 
demar W. Argow, Syracuse, N. Y. 

10.00 a. m. Forty-ninth annual meeting of 
the General Alliance. Address by Mrs. 
Oscar E. Mertz, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

12.30 p. m. Luncheon and annual meeting 
of the Meadville Alumni Association. 
2.00 p.m. Public meeting of the General 
Alliance. Address by Dr. Charles E. 

Snyder, Davenport, Ia. 

3.15-5.15 p. m. Panel discussion meeting 

in Tremont Temple: 
“Denominational Affairs” 
Leader: Professor Ralph Beatley. 

5.15 p.m. Annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society. 

5.15 p.m. Evening Alliance dinner con- 
ference at the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union. Speaker: Hon. San- 
ford Bates. 

8.15 p.m. The Ware Lecture will be given 
in the First Church in Boston by Dr. 
Eduard Benes. His subject will be 
‘(Democracy and Religion.” 


Thursday, May 25 


9.30 a.m. One Hundred and Fourteenth 
annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Tremont Temple. 

Morning Session 
Report of the board of directors pre- 
sented by the president of the Associa- 
tion. 
Consideration of Resolutions. 
Election of directors. 


Afternoon Session 

Report of the Unitarian Youth Pro- 
gram. 
Departmental Reports: 

Ministry 

Foreign Relations. 
Address by the President of the As- 
sociation. 

7.00 p.m. Unitarian Festival and Fel- 

lowship Dinner at the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Friday, May 26 
10.00 a. m. General Alliance Round-Table 
Conferences. 
11.00 a. m. General 
Conference. 
5.30 p. m. Forty-third annual meeting of 
the Young People’s Religious Union 
at the Church of the Disciples, Boston. 


Alliance Presidents’ 


Saturday, May 27 


2.00 p.m. Annual picnic of the Greater 
Boston Federation at Cedar Hill, 
Waltham, Mass. 


Great Lakes Y- P. R. U. 
Meets at the Dunes 


The Great Lakes Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union is holding 
its annual Dunes Conference at Bridgman, 
Mich., June 16-19. Ashley Rolfe of 
Chicago is the chairman of the Dunes 
committee. 

The topic for discussion at the confer- 
ence will be ‘‘The Importance of Living.” 
The conference speakers will be as follows: 
Rev. Rudolph W. Gilbert, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Bloomington, IIl., 
Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, professor of church 
history in the Meadville Theological 
School, and Rev. Edwin C. Palmer, min- 
ister of the Unitarian church of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

All liberal young people who would like 
to spend an inspiring and inexpensive week- 
end on the shore and among the dunes of 
beautiful Lake Michigan are urged to write 
at once to Robert W. Lawson, business 
manager, 5704 Maryland Avenue, Chicago, 
Il., for further information. 

A well organized program, including 
three campfire services, tennis tourna- 
ments, baseball games, swimming, and 
hiking, will provide plenty of strenuous 
exercise for those who wish it. Those 
who wish rest and relaxation will find the 
dunes to be perfectly suited for their needs 
also. 


Tributes to Leverett Hyslop Sage 


Leverett Hyslop Sage, born October 22, 
1855, died February 22, 1989. Ata meet- 
ing in March the Liberal Ministers’ Club 
of New York and, on the same day, the 
Metropolitan Conference passed a memo- 
rial resolution extolling his life and charac- 
ter, and three of his friends and colleagues 
have written tributes to him. The first is 
by Rey. Edwin Fairley: 

“Lev” Sage was born in Brooklyn, but 
spent most of his life in Hackensack, N. J. 
He was graduated from Yale in the famous 
class of 1876, a class which numbered 
President Arthur T. Hadley and John 
Hays Hammond among its members. 
He never missed a reunion of his class and 
outlasted all but three of his classmates. 
His loyalty to his class was typical of his 
loyalty to all the good causes in which he 
was interested. He studied law and was 
admitted to the bar, but never practiced, 
because early in life he became interested 
in the publication of law books and rose to 
be a partner in the successful firm of Soney 
and Sage, Newark, from which he retired 
in 1931. He was a charter member of the 
Unitarian church in Hackensack, fre- 
quently a trustee, and always a loyal 
friend. For years he was a trustee of the 
Street Manual Training School, Minter, 
Ala., and of the Bronx Free Fellowship. 
By common consent he was made a mem- 
ber of the Liberal Ministers’ Club of New 
York and never missed a meeting. He was 
a regular attendant at all the meetings of 
the Metropolitan Conference, where his 
opinion was much respected. On the occa- 
sion of his eightieth birthday his friends gave 
him a testimonial dinner at the Amherst 
Club in New York when we had an op- 
portunity to tell him what we thought of 
him. The result was a marvelous outpour- 
ing of love and respect for a good and 
modest man. For twenty years or so he 
was a member of the summer colony at 
Cape Rosier, Me., and a firm supporter of 


the Union Chapel there, especially re-. 


joicing in the series of addresses on ques- 
tions of the day which was held there last 
summer. What his friends thought of 
him will appear in the tributes which 
follow. 

The second is from Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes: 

My memory of Mr. Sage is one of the 
happiest possessions of my life. Because 
I have known him, I shall never lose con- 
fidence in mankind nor hope for the future 
of our world. Mr. Sage proved that 
we still have saints among us, and while 
that is true we may still work and pray 
trustfully for the better day to come. 

I knew Mr. Sage well for thirty years. 
I cannot recall that we ever once talked 
about theology, or questions of denomi- 
national disputation, or the fine points of 
theism versus humanism. I know he had 
thought out his religious convictions, and 
held them truly. His devotion to the 


little Unitarian church in Hackensack was 
a wonderful thing to see. But his prime 
interest was in good deeds for men, service 
for hard-pressed humanitarian causes, 
love for the brethren of every race and re- 
ligion, class, creed, and color. These were 
the things that possessed his life. Kind- 
ness was a passion with him. To be “a 
friend to man” was his one ambition. If 
ever a person lived the religion of brother- 
hood, it was ‘‘Lev’” Sage. 

I saw Mr. Sage in many places and in 
diverse relationships. In his home, with 
his family, in his church, at committee 
meetings, on festive occasions! He was 
always the same sweet, gentle, loving, 
stalwart soul. To have known him is the 
only compensation for having lost him. 

The third is from Principal Emmanuel 
M. Brown of the Street Manual Training 
School, Minter, Ala.: 

My first meeting with Mr. Sage was in 
Newark, N. J., fifteen years ago. This 
was made possible by a letter of introduc- 
tion from a devoted friend of his who at 
that time lived in Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
He read this letter with keenest interest 
and when he had finished, he then listened 
with deep interest to the story of my work 
in the South. At first I thought the story 
was foreign to him, but later I found that 
because of his extensive travel through the 
South and knowledge of just the things 
about which I was telling him, it was easy 
for him to see that the cause was worthy 
and that it was a privilege to lend it a 
helping hand. He then gave a generous 
contribution and from that time on his 
annual contributions were given volun- 
tarily. 

The time came when one of our loyal 
trustees passed into higher life and when 
we had to look about for another to take 
the place. The board met and unani- 
mously decided that Mr. Sage would be 
just the man to fill the vacancy, and we 
immediately asked him if he would accept 
the place made vacant by the trustee who 
had recently passed. He willingly accepted, 
and from then until death labored tire- 
lessly and gave generously of his sub- 
stance to help make the school the worthy 
institution that it is today. 

Mr. Sage’s visit to the school we shall 
long remember; for it was during this time 
that it was well proven that his interest in 
the work was not to be measured by the 
amount of money he gave toward the 
support of it, but that it was far deeper. 
He showed this by his friendly visit and 
personal contact with the local trustees 
and citizens of the community both 
white and black. While here he showed 
deep interest in everything that meant the 
improvement of the work in the way of 
making it more useful to the community 
and to the whole population. His time 
here was wisely divided between the 
school and members of his own race. By 


so doing a fine impression was made, and 
the result is that until his death the whole 
school and community longed to have had 
him visit here again. 

The resolution passed by the Liberal 
Ministers’ Club and the Metropolitan 
Conference is as follows: 

Since the last meeting of this organiza- 
tion there has passed away one of our 
devoted and much loved members. In- 
terestingly enough he was not an ordained 
minister, but one of those invaluable lay- 
men whom every minister would love to 
have in the membership of his church. 
The reference is of course to Leverett 
Hyslop Sage. Eighty-three years old, his 
mind was always young, and avid for all 
things new. A socialist in his political 
philosophy, a humanist in religion, his 
poise was never shaken when debating 
with others who disagreed with him, nor 
did he attribute to them unworthy mo- 
tives, nor harbor any unkind thought. 
His outstanding characteristic was an 
unbounded generosity. Every good cause 
was a challenge to him to help. His church 
has been to him for years, next to his 
family, his chief interest. His memory 
will long be cherished. “His passing has 
left ‘‘a lonesome place against the sky.” 


Easter at 


Northfield, Mass. 


The large congregation that gathered in 
the main upper room of the South church, 
Northfield, Mass., on Easter Sunday 
morning found it fully restored. The ceil- 
ing and walls had been artistically re- 
frescoed by Max Huber, the pews damaged 
by the falling chimney caused by the 
hurricane were restored or replaced, and 
the upholstery of all the seats was re- 
newed. 

The minister, Rev. Mary Andrews 
Conner, conducted the services and gave 
an Easter story and message. There were 
accessions of eleven members. A young 
man who, within the week before Easter, 
was called to South America, left his name 
on a membership card with others of the 
family and was included in the recognition 
service. 

Since 1930, when a joint pastorate began, 
there are reported forty-four persons as 
having added their names to the member- 
ship list. Christenings of children in these 
last years have been fifteen. 

The amount of $4,000 from the large 
bequest of the late Miss Amy B. Alex- 
ander, of Springfield, has been received 
and invested. The American Unitarian 
Association is generously contributing 
half the cost of repairs on the church edifice 
and with the accumulating subscriptions 
of the people there will be no debt. George 
N. Kidder, who has had charge of the re- 
pairs and reoccupancy of the upper room, 
has done faithful, efficient work with splen- 
did cooperation. 
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Chicago Unitarians Establish Czecho- 
slovakian Movement in Masaryk’s Name 


The Chicago Unitarian Council has 
commenced a series of seven lectures to be 
given on successive Sunday evenings in the 
large Bohemian district of Chicago. This 
series is a step in the efforts of the Council, 
through its church extension committee, 
to establish a Unitarian movement among 
Chicago’s Bohemians centering around 
the ideals and personality of the late 
Thomas G. Masaryk. This project was 
launched on February 19 at a meeting at 
the People’s Church of Chicago when Jan 
Masaryk gave the undertaking his formal 
approval. 

At the opening lecture of the Center in 
Odd Fellows Hall, 5500 West 25th Street, 
Cicero, the following letter from Dr. 
Eduard Benes was read by Assistant U. S. 
District Attorney J. J. Reichman, who was 
formerly a student of Thomas G. Masaryk 
and also a2 gymnasium and university 
classmate of Dr. Benes. The letter gives 
Dr. Benes’s hearty approval of the pro- 
posed Center: 

“IT send you my greetings and good 
wishes for the future efforts of your Council 
to establish a Thomas G. Masaryk Me- 
morial Center honoring the late President 
Liberator of Czechoslovakia. I approve 
your aims and purposes as follows: 

1. To keep alive the memory and in- 
fluence of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. 

2. To promote the principles and meth- 
ods of humanitarian democracy and free, 
creedless religion. 

3. To teach and foster personal and so- 
cial ethics as exemplified by the late Presi- 
dent Liberator. 

4. To interpret Czechoslovakian cul- 
ture (history, art, music, and literature) to 
the American public. 

“It may be helpful to your good work if I 
quote briefly from a tribute which I have 
prepared to this great man, as follows: 

“*The cult of great individualities has 
always been one of the finest manifesta- 
tions of the social life of human communi- 
ties. A hero—as he appears to us in the 
mirror of history, in the myths of the old 
classical nations, in medieval legends, in 
the history of modern nations and even in 
the annals of levelling democracy during 
the last century—a hero is somebody who, 
though changing his character and external 
features according to nation, time and 
social structure of environment, has always 
represented to his tribe, nation or race, the 
accumulated and symbolized beauty and 
power of body and soul, intelligence, will 
and feeling, energy and activity of his own 
national or state community. 

“Every nation looks to its hero, whether 
rightly or wrongly, for its own image, for 
the expression of its best qualities, of its 
best and noblest aspirations and ideals, of 
all that has become to the nation as a 
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whole the general epitome of its views of 
life and its national philosophy. 

““ ‘Only that man receives the recog- 
nition of his fellow men, who can give his 
great qualities to the service not of his 
own, but their needs, and who knows how 
to subordinate the power of reason, feeling 
and will to one great motive for all his do- 
ings. 

“‘Hivery step of his career must be taken 
for an impersonal end greater than himself, 
must be taken in obedience to the rules of 
a morality, which the future will be able 
to acknowledge as generally binding, ac- 
ceptable to all men in some form or other. 

“ ‘Grateful generations always judge a 
great personality according to these cri- 
teria. 

“ «The life of Thomas G. Masaryk will be 
judged and is already being judged in this 
sense. 

‘“*Whatever be the development of 
Europe in the next few years, one must 
realize that Masaryk up to the end of his 
life looked at Europe and the world from 
the point of view of his five different periods 
with the whole enormous accumulated 
experience of his long life. He thought 
that, in spite of all convulsions and troubles 
in the European nations, in spite of the 
present authoritarian regimes in Europe, 
we should, after all, return from revolu- 
tionary agitation to the norm of everyday 
life, from irrational emotionalism and in- 
stinct back to the rule of reason, to peace 
and clarity of mind, from the violence of 
class and national hatred, from the threats 
of war and the tyranny of dictatorship 
to a newly risen, purified and clarified 
democracy of peace, good will, good sense 
and order. 

“*Masaryk, as a philosopher of hu- 
manity, saw the present excesses of na- 
tionalism in several European states as 
the consequence of the post-War social 
and political revolution, as the conse- 
quence of a moral and intellectual crisis 
in nations, whose pre-War conceptions of 
national policy had suffered shipwreck, who 
were deeply wounded and even crushed 
by the War, and who, therefore, revolu- 
tionized whole states, whole nations and 
almost whole continents. 

“He saw the more or less near future 
again in the light of his philosophy of 
humanity and democracy. Just as before 
there was no other solution of similar 
crisis, there would not be, in his opinion, 
any other even today: European humanity 
must return to its European and generally 
human ideals; a real patriotism must find 
again its noblest basis in the best human 
emotion; the nondemocratic regimes would 
have again to find the way to political 
freedom, to the freedom of opinion, to re- 
spect for religion, race and nationality—in 


a word to the freedom of human personality 
as the highest value of a really human po- 
litical life, worthy of human society in the 
twentieth century. 

“‘“The international world, friends and 
opponents freely acknowledge Masaryk’s 
great place in the whole present cultural 
world. They saw in him, in a time of 
struggle for authoritarian regimes, one of 
the greatest representatives of democratic 
ideas, a democrat, who while remaining a 
strict democrat, fought for the proper 
moral and political authority of the state 
against anarchy and political indiscipline. 
In the time of unleashed blind nationalism 
they saw in him one of the greatest hu- 
manists, who knew, however, how to pro- 
claim and to wage the most relentless war, 
even by arms, against brute force of all 
kinds.’ 

“With my every good wish for your fine 
undertaking. 

(Signed) Dr. Eduard Benes.” 


Although Jan Masaryk was originally 
scheduled to begin the series of lectures, 
the recent occupation of Prague, by Hitler, 
led him to cancel all engagements. In- 
stead, Professor Charles Lyttle spoke on 
“Thomas Garrigue Masaryk—Humanity’s 
Immortal.” 

Dr. Lyttle traced the connection between 
Mr. Masaryk and the Unitarian move- 
ment. As minister of the Unitarian 
church in Brooklyn to which the wife of 
Thomas Masaryk once belonged he had 
seen the record in the church annals of 
Miss Garrigue’s christening and of her 
marriage. Of the first President of Czecho- 
slovakia he said, “Not a statesman of 
modern times has his range and profundity 
of thought or his purity and integrity of 
life.’ He pointed out that Mr. Masaryk 
wrote three books on religion and that 
a university has been named for him. 
“T have not found a single error of his- 
torical fact in Mr. Masaryk’s writing, al- 
though history was not his field.” 

“In striking contrast with the honest 
writings and irreproachable character of 
Masaryk, I have been reading an unex- 
purgated edition of Hitler’s ‘Mein Kampf’ 
and find that the book is filled with false 
statements, misconceptions and coarse, 
vituperative, often obscene language. One 
cannot conceive of a university being 
named for Adolf Hitler. They might, 
however, appropriately name a lunatic 
asylum for him.” 

Colonel William N. Pelouze brought the 
greetings of the Chicago Unitarian Council, 
and cited Thomas Jefferson’s appreciation 
of the creedless method of Unitarians. 

At the lecture on April 2, the ushering 
was done by the United Czechoslovak- 
American Youth, a newly-formed youth 
organization for promoting understanding 
and cooperation in the defense of democ- 
racy. Joseph Martinek, who gave this 
second lecture, was, until February 2, 
editor of the social democratic newspaper 
of Prague, PravoLidu. The other lectures 


in the series follow: April 9, Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, “Free Religion in Prague’’; April 
16, Dr. J. J. Reichman, ‘‘Thos. Garrigue 
Masaryk and the Slavonic Problem’; 
April 28, Dr. Matthew Spinka, ‘‘Masaryk 
and Comenius, Liberators of Education’’; 
April 30, Ex-President Dr. Eduard Benes 
of Czechoslovakia, “Toward a Humanized 
Democracy”; and May 7, Professor A. 
Eustace Haydon, “‘Man’s Quest for the 
Good Life.” 

The meetings are in charge of the fol- 
lowing committee: Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 
chairman, Charles H. Lyttle, Oswell G. 
Treadway, Mrs. Charles Haycock. Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph T. Salek, Jerry Petrik, 
R.R. Taylor, members of the Third Church 
of Chicago, are also helping. Cooperating 
sponsors include John A. Sokol, president 
of the Czechoslovakia Chamber of Com- 
merce of America, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Federal Judge William E. Holly, J. G. 
Mican, history teacher of Farragut High 
School, E. N. Kimball, history teacher at 
Morton High School, and Dr. J. J. Reich- 
man. 

Because of the many appeals at this time 
for relief funds, efforts will be made only 
to enlist members of the center who will 
support this and similar series of meetings 
by voluntary contributions, postponing 
until a Jess crucial time the matter of regu- 
lar services and a regular meeting place 
for the center. 


Institute for Study of 
Implementing Democracy 


“How Can We Make Democracy 
Work?” is the question which will draw 
men and women from all over the United 
States to live at the Summer Institute for 
Social Progress at Wellesley College, Mass., 
this July 8 to 22. 

“Religion with its respect for the in- 
dividual is the main essential for success. 
The best answer we can make to the grow- 
ing power and aggressiveness of European 
dictators is to achieve a successfully work- 
ing economic and political democracy in 
the United States,” Dr. John Stewart 
Burgess declares in announcing the In- 
stitute’s plans. 

Dr. Burgess will serve as chairman of 
the conference leaders. Able experts in 
economics and politics from a number of 
colleges will lecture on vital current issues 
and lead the members in discussion. 

Alfred D. Sheffield of Wellesley College 
will be in charge of the round tables to be 
led by Leroy E. Bowman of the Consumer 
Cooperative Movement, E. Johnston Coil 
and George B. Galloway of the National 
Economic and Social Planning Association, 
Francis Goodell, consultant in manage- 
ment for the Pequot Mills, Benjamin 
Marsh of the People’s Lobby, Helen 
Everett Meiklejohn of the San Francisco 


School of Social Studies, Joel Seidman of 
the League for Industrial Democracy, J. 
M. McDaniel, professor of economics at 
Dartmouth College, and Rev. W. B. Walt- 
mire, leader of the traveling New England 
Seminar of the Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion. 

Evening forum speakers include Harold 
H. Burton, mayor of Cleveland, Howard 
Coonley, president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, George S. 
Counts, professor at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Rabbi Edward L. 
Israel of Baltimore, Max Lerner, former 
editor of The Nation, and others to be an- 
nounced. 

Those interested in combining a two 
weeks’ intensive course in the essentials 
of a democratic social order with all the 
vacation advantages of the beautiful coun- 
try campus of Wellesley College on Lake 
Waban, Mass., should send for a program. 
Address Dorothy P. Hill, director, Sum- 
mer Institute at Wellesley, 22 Oakland 
Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fitchburg, Mass., branch Alliance de- 
voted one meeting to -a discussion of: 
“How Can We Vitalize the Alliance?” and 
“How Can We Interest Youth in the 
Church?” Their year book asks and 
answers the question, ‘“‘Why Join the 
Branch Alliance?” 


YOUR BEST CHANCE TO VISIT THE PACIFIC COAST 


Join the Conference Tours 


Leave Chicago August IIth 


Denver 

Salt Lake 

Bryce and Zion 
National Parks 


Grand Canyon 
Southern California 
Yosemite Valley 
San Francisco 


Stopping en route at 


World’s Fair 


A.U.A. Conference 


Portland, Oregon 
Columbia River 


Return September 3rd 


Banff 
Lake Louise 


Yellowstone 
National Park 


23 Days of Lasting Inspiration — The Ideal Vacation 


Rates $297.50 and up 


all inclusive round-trip from Chicago 


for information apply to 


PEABODY & LANE, Inc., 110 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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' What a Part Time 
Regional Director 
Does to Keep Busy 


Rev. John Clarence Petrie, Houston, Tex., 
was both minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of that city and regional director 
of the Southwest Conference of Unitarian 
churches. That territory extends from 
Memphis, Tenn., to El Paso, Tex., a dis- 
tance of 1,178 miles; and from Tulsa, 
Okla., to New Orleans, La., a driving dis- 
tance of about nine hundred miles. Mr. 
Petrie began as Houston minister in the 
middle of last September. In six months 
time he has visited every church in the 
regional conference at least once, and has 
made one trip to Boston for a meeting of 
the board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association. He has been out 
of Houston forty days on conference work; 
has been out of his pulpit two Sundays for 
the same reason; has made surveys of 
four Texas cities with a view to opening 
missionary work in the near future. He 
has traveled a total of nearly ten thousand 
miles and spent something less than $300 
for all purposes in connection with the 
expenses of his office. Not only travel 
costs, hotel bills, and the like, but the ex- 
penses for postage and supplies have come 
out of this small allowance. Mr. Petrie 
estimates that in addition to his time spent 
out of Houston he also gave about two 
full mornings each week to the clerical 
work. He did his own typewriting, filing, 
and office work as the small allowance 
could not be stretched to cover clerical 
help. 

The Dallas, Tex., church continues to 
boom under the leadership of its minister, 
Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner. This church, 
which was revived last fall after several 
years of inactivity, now has 150 members 
and is pushing forward to reach the 200 
mark before July. There is a church 
school, college age, high school age and 
young married couples groups, besides the 
flourishing Alliance which kept going all 
during the years when the church was 
closed. The church is seriously working 
on the project of building a church edifice 
within the next year. Attendance each 
Sunday runs from 95 to 125. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., is turning out in 
great numbers to welcome its new pastor, 
Rey. A. E. von Stilli, who is also president 
of the Southwest Conference of Unitarian 
Churches. Mr. von Stilli preached to 
175 people on March 19. Enthusiasm is 
high. A high school age group has been 
formed, and Sunday afternoon musical 
vespers have been started. Work with 
college students at nearby Norman, where 
the state university is located, began in 
March. 

At Tulsa, Dr. G. F. Patterson preached 
on March 12 to 275 people. This church 
has been thoroughly organized into a body 
of self starting lay people, thanks to ten 
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years’ work by the former minister and 
wife, the von Stillis. It will go forward to 
increasing influence in Oklahoma. It en- 
tertains the Southwestern regional con- 
ference next November. 

The Houston, Tex., church has just 
voted to spend not more than $3,000 for 
the enlargement of its parish house to hold 
the growing church school. There is now 
a well knit college age group meeting fort- 
nightly; there are three classes in the 
church school. A high school group will 
be formed in the fall. 

The Southwest Conference plans to hold 
its own ‘Star Island” in September at 
Turners Falls, Okla., with training courses 
for teachers, youth leaders, college stu- 
dents, and high school pupils. 

Rev. Robert W. Jones of Memphis, 
Tenn., now has two full half hours on the 
air. There is his usual half hour devo- 
tional period on Tuesdays at one o’clock 
over WHBQ. In addition he now presides 
over a Youth Forum program sponsored 
by the same station. This new program 
runs from 6.30 to 7 on Wednesdays. Mr. 
Jones presides while young people of 
Memphis under the age of thirty state 
their views, without previous rehearsal, on 
the social problems of the day. 

Incidentally the Memphis church seems 
to have received an unusual lift from the 
recent regional conference at Dallas and 
from the visit to Memphis a few days 
later of Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The Y. P. R. U. now chooses Mr. 
Jones’ sermon topic for the last Sunday of 
each month and promises attendance at 
the service. The Laymen’s League, not to 
be outdone, voted to attend on that same 
Sunday and to bring friends. The first of 
these Sundays was in February and brought 
out the largest attendance in the present 
pastorate. ; 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, minister 
emeritus of the Boston Community Church, 
preached in the three churches of the South- 
west regional conference recently, at New 
Orleans on March 26 and at Houston on 
Palm Sunday, and at El Paso on Easter 
Day. 

Rey. John Clarence Petrie of Houston 
spoke at the Meadville Theological School 
in Easter week on “‘The Challenge of the 
South to the Liberal Churches.” 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or 
more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Two large sunny connecting rooms, single if 
preferred, large closets, dressing room with hot and 
cold water, excellent meals, Unitarian family, near 
West Newton Church. Call West Newton 2974. 


Wanted original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
lishers Ltd., Dept. W-68, Toronto, Can. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.80 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11a. m. Morn- 
ing Prayerand sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday through Friday, April 
25-28, Rev. John Howland Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. Wednesday vesper 
at 5.15 p. m. 


NEW YORK-—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


OTICE is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the Society 
will be held in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., at 5.15 p. m., 
on Wednesday, May 24, 1989, to 
hear reports, elect officers, and trans- 
act such other business as may prop- 
erly be brought before it. A resolu- 
tion will be presented to amend Ar- 
ticle V of the By-laws to read as fol- 
lows: 


There shall be six directors, who 
shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting. At the first elec- 
tion following the adoption of this 
amendment two directors shall be 
elected for one year, two for two 
years, and two for three years, and 
thereafter all directors shall be 


elected for terms of three years. 
At least four members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be laymen. 


In accordance with Article III of the 
By-laws the following persons are en- 
titled to attend the meeting and to 
vote; (a) any minister entitled to re- 
ceive a Service Pension; (b) any minis- 
ter who is an active participant in the 
Contributory Annuity Plan; (c) one 
duly accredited delegate from any 
church which shall have made one or 
more payments on behalf of a minis- 
terial participant in the Contributory 
Annuity Plan; (d) any individual, or 
delegate of a church or other denomi- 
national organization contributing to 
the Society, providing that said con- 
tribution shall have been not less than 
five dollars and shall have been made 
within twelve months immediately 
preceding the date of the meeting. 


Henry Wilder Foote, 
Secretary. 


How can our 
Unitarian Churches 
Contribute to the 
Cultural Life and 
Democratic Institu- 
tions of America ? 


The Answer 


Strong congregations committed 
to the ideals of religious freedom 
are the first concern of the Asso- 
ciation. Our extension plans en- 
visage several new Unitarian so- 
cieties in' the immediate future: 
To carry out our program and to 
give our ideals to cities where 
there is no religious liberalism, 
we need this year 


$30,000.00 


The spirit of free religion shall build 


a stronger America 


MAKE YOUR CONTRIBUTION 


through your local church or if without church affiliation make checks payable to 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
and mail them to PARKER E. MAREAN, Trassurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Irresponsibilities 


This is a Machine Age 


George, the eight-year-old, was taken to 
Bermuda. There, in the old and original 
sense of the word, before the gangsters 
made it mean something else, he was taken 
for a ride. That is to say, he was seated 
in a carriage behind a horse. He looked 
at the horse thoughtfully, and remarked, 
“Horses are made of leather, aren’t they?” 


Individualists’ Paradise 

We have a vague memory that it was 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, in one of his bul- 
letins, who quoted a writer to the effect 
that Bermuda was the logical place to live 
for people with private incomes. There 
were practically no taxes, there were no 
labor unions, there were no depressions, 
no Reds, and so on. 


The Guide Book Says So Too 


Well, the Bermuda publicity material 
says the same thing. There is a property 
qualification for voting; there is no school 
tax because there is no free schooling; there 
are no taxes on this or that—the place 
seems almost tax free. And to make set- 
tlement there more attractive, you are 
told that you must get the governor gen- 
eral’s permission before you can acquire 
property. Just like a club. Good sales 


psychology. 


But the Paradise is Artificial 


The roofs of the Bermuda houses are 
ridged and limewashed. The rain water 
runs from the roof into a cistern, and that’s 
all you have. Water not being a natural 
product of Bermuda. And most of the 
food is imported. So is the liquor—but it 
is exported again very quickly—every 
tourist being allowed to bring so much 
duty free into the U. S. A. Indeed the 
wharf when the boat comes home is a 
sight! Five gallon containers will not go 
into your suitcases and there is not much 
wrapping paper in Bermuda. 


And Time Shall Be No More 

Any Paradise, almost by definition, is 
timeless. They do not allow automobiles 
in Bermuda—at least on public high- 
ways. And with the exception of fire en- 
gines. The governor general, by the way, 
has just resigned because they would not 
make an exception in his favor. Said he 
could not review the tr »ps if he did not 
have acar. There are a hundred troopers, 
we were told. Well, if you want to live in 
a static past, with no taxes, Bermuda is 
the place. 


But It’s Spinach, Say We 
But there is an unparadisiac side to 
every paradise. The rich may get a 
spiritual satisfaction out of thinking that 
they are not taxed to help the poor. Even 
if they reflect that the poor may be illit- 
erate as a consequence. And there is a 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which _ 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association {s supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and Individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberalyministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D: 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


CHURCHMANSHIP 


The fourth annual Institute of Churchmanship will 
be sponsored jointly by the Laymen’s League and the 
Ministerial Union, at the Isles of Shoals July 8 to 15. 
Make this “Family Week” at Star Island; for these 
Institutes are exceedingly helpful i im encouraging and 
training volunteer workers in all phases of church 
work — besides providing a delightful vacation at a 
most reasonable cost. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


great deal of illiteracy in Bermuda. But 
the satisfaction, like the paradise, is arti- 
ficial. What happens to a bunch of spinach 
when it goes to Bermuda? Why did it 
have to go? Food grown in Bermuda is 
exported. Food eaten there comes in. 
But the spinach is taxed. And as it cannot 
jump from the boat to the Bermuda kitchen 
but only to the dock it is charged wharfage. 
A lady who knows her spinach told us all 
the taxes and imposts laid on the head of a 
bunch of spinach before the Bermuda 
housewife pays for it. It made a long list 
and about doubled the U.S. price. When 
it comes to the question of tax-free Ber- 
muda the spinach leaf functions something 
like a fig leaf. So does everything else 
you buy. The Bermuda government, we 
were told, was one of the richest govern- 
ments in the world. Slick, say we. 


The Easter Lily 
We wonder if the Easter lily will ever 
look quite so fine to us again after seeing 
them by the thousand, growing in rows 
like potatoes? 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the dregs hotels barge. of patronage- 
ey render lent service and provide a 
pleasant neste: hes for their guests 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1,50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - = - 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


